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SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
No. X. 
MISPLACED SORROW. 


BY MRS. 


Tue romance of real life may be 
found in the lowest as well as the 
highest situations, although it is per- 
haps seldom dignified in the cottage 
of the peasant, or the garret of the 
artisan, with any distinguished appel- 
lation. The incident which in one 
situation would claim attention from 
the grave historian, ur form a plot for 
the tragedian, in the other becomes 
merely an ‘‘unlucky affair,”’ or ‘‘a 
comical job.’ That which I am 
about to relate was communicated to 
me by a most respectable D.D. who 
was a party concerned, in so far as 
will be seen, and therefore its truth, at 
least, is unimpeachable. 

Sally Tapley, Dr. B——’s cook, 
had all the warm temperament com- 
mon to persons of her profession, who 
inhale a sufficient portion of the ele- 
ment with which they deal to render 
then somewhat fiery in speech, and 
hasty in action. If, however, Sally 
had the faults of her caste, she had 
the virtues which belong to it—she 
was generous and warm-hearted, re- 
markable for that attachment which 
“no cold medium knows,’ not less 
than for the faculty Dr. Johnson 
liked, of being “a good hater,’”’ when 
in her opinion such an emotion was 
called for. She was the doating 
mother of two sons, both of whom 
followed their father’s calling as 
sailors, in consequence of which a 
high wind never failed to portend a 
breeze in the doctor’s family, for tem- 
pests were poor Sally’s especial aver- 
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sion, and she generally commented 
upon them rather with sympathetic 
rage than sorrow. A dark cloud was 
a bad sign for a dinner party at the 
rectory, but a positive gust the cer- 
tain forerunner of a domestic breeze, 
in which fellow-servants, culinary 
utensils, and crackling fires, were 
made to bear part in a Dutch concert, 
resembling, perhaps, to Sally’s ears 
the grumbling, creaking, crashing 
sounds on which her imagination 
dwelt. To the gentle remonstrances 
of a mistress she idolized, or to the 
grave rebuke of his worship, at such 
a time, she would reply, triumphantly, 
**Do you hear that wind blow? do 
you see that flash uf lightning? Just 
tell me if that’s proper weather for 
folks at sea? is it proper weather for 
me to be quiet in? you know it is 
not!” 

With this sample of Sally’s reason- 
ing and feeling we may conclude. 
She was, nevertheless, a true patriot, 
and, remembering her condition, sup- 
ose that her attachment was strictly 
ocal. At a distance of some twenty 
miles was her native village, and 
although she had lived, as maid, wife, 
aud widow, now many years in Exeter, 
dear Wallowput, where not only her- 
self but her Johnny were bred and 
born, remained, in her memory, her 
own country, par excellence. Never 
did she lose an opportunity of extol- 
ling its products of every kind: 
‘“‘where could butter be found so 
-—, mutton so well fed, girls so 
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retty and tidy, lads so strong and 
ana either for ploughing field or 
ocean ?” 

Deeply wounded, therefore, was 
the pride of poor Sally, when the 
sniygering footman affirmed that a 
Wallowput man had been tried at the 
assizes then holding, and condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment, for 
stealing the tools of his fellow-la- 
bourer in some road-mending concern. 
So loudly, indeed, was her grief and 
indignation expressed, that it reached 
the ears of her master, who greatly 
consoled her by the declaration, that 
he really believed the poor fellow in 

uestion to be guiltless of the charge 
for which he was (in consequence of 
many concurrent circumstances) con- 
victed. ‘‘He has a very good cha- 
racter,” said the doctor, “‘ this Benja- 
min Buxton, and a very good counte- 
nance, too—as a justice of the peace I 
should hardly have committed him, 
but it is certain appearances were 
against hin.” 

‘“*T’ll be sworn he’s as honest as the 
day, and, with your worship’s leave, 
Pil go see him thof he be in the pri- 
son; for it shall never be said a real- 
born Wallowput man was forsaken by 
all the world while Sarah Tapley’s 
above ground, ’specially when one 
knows him to be a poor injured crea- 
ture; no, no, them as have tasted 
sorrow knows how bitter it is, and 
knows how to pity those that have 
gut a great deal to swallow.” 

Accordingly Sally posted off on 
Sunday afternoon to see her country- 
man, taking, in her ample pocket, tea, 
sugar, and muffins, as the species of 
consolation she would have held most 
effective had their situations been re- 
versed. So soothing was her kind- 
ness to the poor man, such a consola- 
tion was it to him to find that there 
existed any one who would credit his 
assertion of innocence, and condemn 
his accusers, that, of course, he 
greatly pressed her to return, told all 
the particulars of his little history 
over and over, and received most 
gratefully her assurance that whenever 
her mistress could spare her half an 
hour, she would devote it to him. 

These visits had been repeated some 
three or four times, each of which 
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cemented the bonds of friendship, 
when poor Sally presented herself as 
usual for admittance on a Sunday 
afternoon to the porter, who now 
knew her as the friend of a prisoner 
lodging with a chum ina certain ward, 
and knowing the respectability of her 
character and situation, he addressed 
her with an air of great consideration, 
as he said—**’Tis no use you’re goin 
in, mizzis, caze you'll nivver zee yer 
frind no more in this world for 
zartun.’” 

“And why not, I should he glad to 
know ?”” 

‘* Caze they’ve nailed him up in his 
coffin an hour past.” 

“* Nail up a live man in his coffin? 
this beats all their former wickedness 
to him—the wretches !” 

«Nay, he were dead enough, I pro- 
mise ye.” 

‘* How can that be? was I not with 
him last Sunday, and didn’t I say to 
him, says I—” 

‘* All I know iz thiz—he began to 
be bad of an inflammation, az it were, 
on Tuezday night—Thurzday he were 
main worze—Zatterday he died—an 
to-morrow, at four o'clock, he’ll be 
buried.” 

As the porter uttered the last words 
he closed the door of communication, 
and withdrew, foreseeing a dawning 
storm on Sally’s brow, of which he 
was too likely to feel the effects, how- 
ever innocent of the cause. ‘The poor 
woman’s warm heart was, indeed, 
deeply moved, and it is probable that 
judge and jury, gaoler and apothecary, 
would have been roundly accused of a 
hand in the prisoner’s death, if any 
one would have listened to the denun- 
ciation. Compelled to unnatural si- 
lence, as thunder ends in rain, so did 
her mingled feelings find in tears their 
happiest vent, and she returned home 
weeping so sincerely as to awaken 
the sympathy of both Mrs. B—— and 
the doctor, who promised that on the 
following day she should satisfy her 
own ideas of compassion and friend- 
ship by following the corpse to the 
grave. 

Before the hour appointed poor 
Sally, arrayed in all the mourning the 
short time and the already denuded 
state of her purse admitted, stood at 
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the prison door, and when the bearers 
of the body emerged from the place of 
his late incarceration, she stepped be- 
bind to follow, as a solitary, but sin- 
cere, mourner, representing, to her 
own conception, not only the widow 
he had left, but the whole population 
of Wallowput, who were wont, in her 
former days, to follow every neigh- 
bour to their last resting-place. ‘The 
recollection that Azs last days had re- 
ceived no consolation from ties of 
kindred, nor been cheered even by 
herself as a stranger—that the wife of 
whom he had so often spoken with 
affection was even now unacquainted 
with her loss, as well as the friends 
who in the day of his distress had 
sought to defend and support him, 
were circumstances that affected her 
exceedingly; and although the loss 
could hardly be termed affliction, for 
the time it was certainly, to a woman 
of Sally’s character, very distressing. 

The following market-day she sought, 
with great pains, some person from 
Wallowput, or its neighbourhood, 
who would convey the sad news of his 
decease to the widow of Buxton, 
together with the cause of it as de- 
tailed to herself, and her own obser- 
vations on the funeral. Her directions 
were, it appeared, faithfully obeyed, 
as within ten days the poor woman in 
question arrived in Exeter, and being 
utterly unacquainted with the name of 
a single creature in that ancient city, 
save the benevolent Sarah Tapley, she 
presented herself at the kitchen-door 
of the rectory, and there heard again 
the sad story of her loss; in due 
time, also, revealing her wants and 
wishes. 

It appeared that before this un- 
happy accusation the poor couple in 
question had been well circumstanced, 
and owners of the little tenement in 
which they dwelt, but as the loss of 
Benjamin’s character included that of 
all earthly comfort, his widow, who 
considered him the victim of injus- 
tice, determined to leave the place 
and remove toa far distant parish. It 
was necessary that she should admi- 
nister to the little property left, and 
for that purpose she must get a certi- 
ficate of her husband’s death from the 
clergyman who buried prisoners. 
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** Could Sarah help her to this? if she 
was forced to see that horrible place 
where for sure her poor, good man 
came foully to his end, she really be- 
lieved it would be the death of her.” 

Sally Tapley scarcely heard the re- 
quest to an end, for she perceived his 
worship just going out of the library 
to take his accustomed walk, and her 
tale was soon tuld to one who never 
turned a deaf ear to the petitions of 
the afflicted, and, therefore, after or- 
dering her to give the widow refresh- 
ment, the doctor promised to call on 
the clergyman in question, and bring 
back the necessary document in time 
for the woman, who was anxious to 
return by the conveyance which 
brought her. 

Dr. B——’s views were facilitated 
by meeting the gentleman in question 
as he was leaving a bookseller’s shop. 

‘*l am sorry,” said he, ‘‘ that I 
cannot recollect the poor man’s name, 
or I would give the certificate to you 
this moment: he died, I remember, 
on a Saturday.” 

‘I have it here written at length,” 
was the reply. 

In consequence they stepped toge- 
ther into the shop, and the certificate 
was written and given to Dr. B . 
together with the assurance, ‘that 
the poor man had received every pos- 
sible attention from those around him, 
and been visited repeatedly by the 
writer, though his severe malady ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to 
him.” 

When the widow was gone, and 
Sally satisfied that she had done all 
she could in this melancholy affair, 
her mind returned to its wonted em- 
ployment, and she endeavoured to 
take the advice of her pastor and 
master, and forget and forgive even 
the people who had dared to suspect 
the honesty of a Wallowput man, her 
own dear countryman. Her endeavours 
to regain her former state of mind 
were, indeed, much accelerated by a 
severe winter, which led her to think 
on dearer, and more distant, objects, 
and by the time mild weather re- 
turned, the prospect of seeing them 
had completely annihilated all other 
subjects of recollection, as every 
mother will readily believe. 
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retty and tidy, lads so strong and 
wend either for ploughing field or 
ocean ?” 

Deeply wounded, therefore, was 
the pride of poor Sally, when the 
sniygering footman affirmed that a 
Wallowput man had been tried at the 
assizes then holding, and condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment, for 
stealing the tools of his fellow-la- 
bourer in some road-mending concern. 
So loudly, indeed, was her grief and 
indignation expressed, that it reached 
the ears of her master, who greatly 
consoled her by the declaration, that 
he really believed the poor fellow in 
question to be guiltless of the charge 
for which he was (in consequence of 
many concurrent circumstances) con- 
victed. ‘‘He has a very good cha- 
racter,” said the doctor, ‘‘ this Benja- 
min Buxton, and a very good counte- 
nance, too—as a justice of the peace I 
should hardly have committed him, 
but it is certain appearances were 
aguinst hitn.” 

‘«T’ll be sworn he’s as honest as the 
day, and, with your worship’s leave, 
Pil go see him thof he be in the pri- 
son; for it shall never be said a real- 
born Wallowput man was forsaken by 
all the world while Sarah Tapley’s 
above ground, ‘specially when one 
knows him to be a poor injured crea- 
ture; no, no, them as have tasted 
sorrow knows how bitter it is, and 
knows how to pity those that have 
gut a great deal to swallow.” 

Accordingly Sally posted off on 
Sunday afternoon to see her country- 
man, taking, in her ample pocket, tea, 
sugar, and muffins, as the species of 
consolation she would have held most 
effective had their situations been re- 
versed. So soothing was her kind- 
ness to the poor man, such a consola- 
tion was it to him to find that there 
existed any one who would credit his 
assertion of innocence, and condemn 
his accusers, that, of course, he 
greatly pressed her to return, told all 
the particulars of his little history 
over and over, and received most 
gratefully her assurance that whenever 
her mistress could spare her half an 
hour, she would devote it to him. 

These visits had been repeated some 
three or four times, each of which 





cemented the bonds of friendship, 
when poor Sally presented herself as 
usual for admittance on a Sunday 
afternoon to the porter, who now 
knew her as the friend of a prisoner 
lodging with a chum ina certain ward, 
and knowing the respectability of her 
character and situation, he addressed 
her with an air of great consideration, 
as he said—‘* Tis no use you’re goin 
in, mizzis, caze you'll nivver zee yer 
frind no more in this world for 
zartun.’” 

«And why not, I should be glad to 
know ?”” 

‘* Caze they’ve nailed him up in his 
coffin an hour past.” 

“‘ Nail up alive man in his coffin? 
this beats all their former wickedness 
to him—the wretches !”’ 

«Nay, he were dead cnough, I pro- 
mise ye.” 

‘* How can that be? was I not with 
him last Sunday, and didn’t I say to 
him, says I—” 

‘* All I know iz thiz—he began to 
be bad of an‘inflammation, az it were, 
on Tuezday night—Thurzday he were 
main worze—Zatterday he died—an 
to-morrow, at four o'clock, he’ll be 
buried.” 

As the porter uttered the last words 
he closed the door of communication, 
and withdrew, foreseeing a dawning 
storm on Sally’s brow, of which he 
was too likely to feel the effects, how- 
ever innocent of the cause. ‘The poor 
woman’s warm heart was, indeed, 
deeply moved, and it is probable that 
judge and jury, gaoler and apothecary, 
would have been roundly accused of a 
hand in the prisoner’s death, if any 
one would have listened to the denun- 
ciation. Compelled to unnatural si- 
lence, as thunder ends in rain, so did 
her mingled feelings find in téars their 
happiest vent, and she returned home 
weeping so sincerely as to awaken 
the sympathy of both Mrs. B—— and 
the doctor, who premised that on the 
following day she should satisfy her 
own ideas of compassion and friend- 
ship by following the corpse to the 
grave. 

Before the hour appointed poor 
Sally, arrayed in all the mourning the 
short time and the already denuded 
state of her purse admitted, stood at 
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the prison door, and when the bearers 
of the body emerged from the place of 
his late incarceration, she stepped be- 
hind to follow, as a solitary, but sin- 
cere, mourner, representing, to her 
own conception, not only the widow 
he had left, but the whole population 
of Wallowput, who were wont, in her 
former days, to follow every neigh- 
bour to their last resting-place. The 
recollection that Ais last days had re- 
ceived no consolation from ties of 
kindred, nor been cheered even by 
herself as a stranger—that the wife of 
whom he had so often spoken with 
affection was even now unacquainted 
with her loss, as well as the friends 
who in the day of his distress had 
sought to defend and support him, 
were circumstances that affected her 
exceedingly; and although the loss 
could hardly be termed affliction, for 
the time it was certainly, to a woman 
of Sally’s character, very distressing. 

The following nadaden she sought, 
with great pains, some person from 
Wallowput, or its neighbourhood, 
who would convey the sad news of his 
decease to the widow of Buxton, 
together with the cause of it as de- 
tailed to herself, and her own obser- 
vations on the funeral. Her directions 
were, it appeared, faithfully obeyed, 
as within ten days the poor woman in 
question arrived in Exeter, and being 
utterly unacquainted with the name of 
a single creature in that ancient city, 
save the benevolent Sarah Tapley, she 
presented herself at the kitchen-door 
of the rectory, and there heard again 
the sad story of her loss; in due 
time, also, revealing her wants and 
wishes. 

It appeared that before this un- 
happy accusation the poor couple in 
question had been well circumstanced, 
and owners of the little tenement in 
which they dwelt, but as the loss of 
Benjamin’s character included that of 
all earthly comfort, his widow, who 
considered him the victim of injus- 
tice, determined to leave the place 
and remove toa far distant parish. It 
was necessary that she should admi- 
nister to the little property left, and 
for that purpose she must get a certi- 
ficate of her husband’s death from the 
clergyman who buried prisoners. 
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** Could Sarah help her to this? if she 
was forced to see that horrible place 
where for sure her poor, good man 
came foully to his end, she really bhe- 
lieved it would be the death of her.” 

Sally Tapley scarcely heard the re- 
quest to an end, for she perceived his 
worship just going out of the library 
to take his accustomed walk, and her 
tale was soon tuld to one who never 
turned a deaf ear to the petitions of 
the afflicted, and, therefore, after or- 
dering her to give the widow refresh- 
ment, the doctor promised to call on 
the clergyman in question, and bring 
back the necessary document in time 
for the woman, who was anxious to 
return by the conveyance which 
brought her. 

Dr. B ’s views were facilitated 
by meeting the gentleman in question 
as he was leaving a bookseller’s shop. 

‘‘I am sorry,” said he, ‘that I 
cannot recollect the poor man’s name, 
or I would give the certificate to you 
this moment: he died, I remember, 
on a Saturday.” 

‘**T have it here written at length,” 
was the reply. 

In consequence they stepped toge- 
ther into the shop, and the certificate 
was written and given to Dr. B——, 
together with the assurance, ‘ that 
the poor man had received every pos- 
sible attention from those around him, 
and been visited repeatedly by the 
writer, though his severe malady ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to 
him.” 

When the widow was gone, and 
Sally satisfied that she had done all 
she could in this melancholy affair, 
her mind returned to its wonted em- 
ployment, and she endeavoured to 
take the advice of her pastor and 
master, and forget and forgive even 
the people who had dared to suspect 
the honesty of a Wallowput man, her 
own dear countryman. Her endeavours 
to regain her former state of mind 
were, indeed, much accelerated by a 
severe winter, which led her to think 
on dearer, and more distant, objects, 
and by the time mild weather re- 
turned, the prospect of seeing them 
had completely annihilated all other 
subjects of recollection, as every 
mother will readily believe. 
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One day in March, when the poor 
cook was called upon for all her know- 
ledge, which was great, and her self- 
command, which was little, in order 
to keep madam’s birth-day with all 
due observance—when she was by 
turns scolding or coaxing those around 
her, and wishing for a dozen pair of 
hands, and a more perfect memory to 
employ them with—at the time when 
she was stirring her custards, and 
watching the awful symptoms of ap- 
proaching ebullition, against which it 
was her duty to guard—even at that 
very moment, when engaged in that 
most delicate of all culinary distresses, 
a strange step entered the door, stood 
for a space, then slowly advanced 
towards her. 

‘“<If it be my lord bishop himself,” 
thought Sally, “I won’t turn my head 
just now, becase he can’t go to expect 
I should both cook a dinner fit for he 
to eat, and be gabbling to him while 
my custards are spoiling.” 

‘Sarah Tapley,”’ said a low voice, 
close to her ear; and, despite her 
resolution, she started uside, and 
turned to see the speaker — that 
speaker was Benjamin Buxton. 

A loud, shrill shriek—such a shriek 
as only terror could inspire—rang 
through the lower regions—the cus- 
tards boiled up, while poor Sally 
stood transfixed with horror —her 
eyes staring, her teeth chattering, her 
face pale, despite of the fire, and her 
whole frame trembling, apparently 
nerveless, and on the verge of swoon- 


ing. 

The custards boiled over, and, with 
intuitive energy, the affrighted cook 
put forth her hand and snatched the 
saucepan from the fire; at the same 
time she gained power to exclaim, in 
broken accents, ‘‘Avaunt, Satan! I 
never wronged ye!—go to your own 
grave again, honest man—in the 
name of the—” 

Before the adjuration could be 
uttered, the kitchen was entered by 
every one within hearing of Sally’s 
late shriek, and although several 
looked alarmed at the strange man, 
their arrival served to satisfy Sally 
that he would not injure her; and 
supported by the presence of the 
family, and holding the smoking 





saucepan betwixt herself and the 
ghost, she, in a loud voice, insisted 
on knowing ‘‘why he troubled her, 
and how he dared to enter a real 
clargimant’s house ?”” 

“I called,” said the apparition, “to 
tell you that my time is up.”’ 

‘‘Your time was over five months 
since if all comes to that.” 

“And I wished to thank you for 
what kindness I had from ye, though 
ye’ve long forsaken me.” 

‘‘Forsaken ye! Benjamin Buxton, 
dead or alive, I never did that. If I 
was not at your sick bed-side, ’twas 
cause I didn’t know ye were ill, an I 
do think ye might speak handsomer, 
seeing not a creature on earth but 
me followed your funeral.” 

“Funeral! funeral! I am not yet 
ready for that, though I have pined 
away sadly, and may look like a 
corpse sure enough.” 

Sally set down the saucepan, 
and, placing her arms a-kimbo, she 
walked up to the poor man, who 
had reason to tremble in his turn, 
and looking-him full in the eyes, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Do you dare to say that 
you didn’t die of an inflammation one 
Saturday? and that you wasn’t buried 
on the Monday after—do you go to 
say that?” 

“‘To be sure I do:—the poor man 
who shared my bed, and that was im- 
prisoned for the same term, died in 
that way, but not me. A sore loss I 
found him, for you, Sally, never 
looked in on me since; nor has my 
wife, or my neighbours, ever owned 
me from that very time, which has 
almost broken my heart.’ 

The pitiable appearance of the poor 
man, and this explanation of Sally’s 
affright, interested all around him; 
for although strangers to his person, 
they had heard more than enough of 
his melancholy story, and every one 
begun readily to console his affliction, 
inform him what they knew of his 
wife’s sorrow for his supposed loss, 
her removal from his native village, 
and the mistake made between their 
master and the parson who performed 
the funeral ceremony over his cell- 
mate. In the course of this informa- 
tion, the man learnt that he had now 
neither home nor wife to return to, 
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and that it was incumbent on him 
to lose no time in seeking her, and 
securing his property, was equally 
apparent; but as he was pressed to 
spend the day as one of rejuicing, and 
the master of the mansivn wished to 
make him reparation, no wonder he 
thankfully sat down to exchange pri- 
son fare for roast beef and ale. 

But the moment she could be heard, 
Sally burst forth in unmitigated fury, 
as the most injured of her sex. 

‘“* How dare you be alive, you good- 
for-nothing man! look at this bunnet 
all trimmed with love ribands for you! 
and this black silk handkerchief, that 
cost four-and-sixpence, to follow your 
cofin! Think o’ the salt tears I shed 
all the time I stood at your grave; 
and think how I went moping about 
the house, ye false man, for a fort- 
night, talking about your innocence, 
and how you were murdered, tiring 
every body to death.’’ 

«That you did for certain, Sally,” 
said every one, in reply tu the look 
which questioned them triumphantly. 

‘« And then, again, when your poor 
wife came, didn’t I cry my eyes out 


for company? and didn’t I make his 
worship, my master, get a certidcate, 
and hasn’t it proved a false one, an 
isn’t all this come o’ your being alive, 
forsooth? and hasn’t your cwn wife 
fretted herself to death, as it were, 
fur nothing ?” 

“It is all true, but it is the harder 
on me; I and she are the sufferers 
through this mistake.” 

‘Very true,” re-echoed the bye- 
standers, ‘‘the trouble falls on “ 
poor man, who have suffered su much 
before—the blunder have roblhed him 
of house and home.’’ 

« And what’s all that to the grief I 
felt in my heart—J who had nothing 
to do with him but just to pity him, 
and take him tea and muffins, and— 
If the judge had hanged him at once 
I should never have grudged my sor- 
row, but now—voh! Benjamin! Ben- 
jamin! you are a disgrace to Wallow- 
put ; for though you «id not steal the 
tools vo’ your neighbour, ’tis certain 
you robbed me of a deal of guorl sor- 
row in dying, and every body may see 
you have spoiled my custards with 
coming to life again !’’* 





LINES TO “ FAIRY,” 


A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ITALIAN GREYHOUND, BELONGING TO MRS. BUTLER 
DANVERS. 


BY MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN, 


Tuovu little Elegance! with form so airy, 
Too handsome for most owners, thou, I ween: 
Each mistress would a rival find thee, Fairy, 
Except herself, the beauteous Fairy Queen, 


Yes! truly Fate intended this connexion— 
Form’d for each other ye have surely been :-— 
Since little Fairy’s beauty is perfection, 
Perfect the beauty of the Fairy Queen! 


Too fair, too tender for our clime severe, 
Each breath of air we dread may be too keen ; 
While Fairy’s slender form is trembling here— 
Alas! how delicate the Fairy Queen! 


But not too delicate! Nay, ’tis a spell 








Which makes all feel an interest where she’s seen : 
Though strength increased, solicitude might quell, 
Less angel-like would look our Fairy Queen! 





* This circumstance will be recollected by many persons in Exeter, who will be aware 
that names are altered for obvious reasons. Capitals and dashes confuse both printers 
and readers, and are therefore avoided as much as possible. 
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Then (if she suffer not) still let her wear 
That look so delicate, that slender mien ;— 

Nor Fairy learn unmov’d the breeze to bear, 
But fondly nestle near the Fairy Queen. 


When stronger forms, of Life’s excitement weary, 
Have left earth’s strange and ever-varying scene, 
Oh may she still (attended by her Fazry), 
Long live admir’d, our charming Fairy Queen! 





LILLA. 


. 


BY LORD GLENTWORTH. 


Turice have I laid down my pen, 
and thrice had to clear my eyes from 
the dew of regretful pity which has 
obscured my sight, on thinking on her 
who is the subject of this hasty sketch, 
taken as if her lovely form, her splen- 
did features, softened down from com- 
manding beauty by a mildness like 
the serenity of a cloudless summer 
sky, and her soft eye, of Heaven’s 
own hue, were now before me. _ I 
know that I cannot do justice to Lilla, 
Lilla the lovely, the gentle, and the 
last! Yet will I on with my tale. I 
will not describe her—let a mind all 
fancy and feeling, achingly alive to 
our finest sentiments, to our most 
exquisitely delicate distinctions, as- 
sume the task, and let it figure to 
itself a living spirit, which, if it 
blushed not, moved not, spoke not, 
might be considered to be of a higher 
order of beings than frail man. Such, 
to my imagination, was Lilla; and 
when first her captivating person broke 
upon my sight, I seemed, like Adam, 
all delighted and surprised that such a 
being was given to man, 

Reader, pardon me, perhaps I wan- 
der; but my regrets are great, for 
they are commensurate with the pure 
disinterested love, the blighted hopes, 
which sprung from this enchanting 
woman, whose short career was like a 
sweet rose-leaf, seen, admired, and 
borne, in the same moment, on the 
wings of Time to return no more, and 
to leave none like it in the garden of 
youth: she was, indeed, the rosa 
mundi. Chance made me acquainted 
with her, while on a visit in the part 
of the country where she resided, 
and of which she was the greatest or- 
nament. I was struck with the en. 





semble of something quite angelic at 
first sight, but my hopes of ever in- 
spiring a reciprocal passion were soon 
withered bv the chilling information 
that she was engaged to one for whom 
she seemed, at the time, to live and 
breathe. My heart was heavy, my 
spirits low, my pulse uneven, and my 
rest disturbed for a long time after I 
had received this hopeless intelli- 
gence. Prudence whispered in my ear 
to fly from the spot, to form no fur- 
ther attachment to what might be 
ruin to my peace of mind, to wean 
myself from. an unceasing desire of 
being in her society, of fluttering 
round a flame which might consume 
me; but Prudence and I were never 
very closely connected. I was very 
young at the time, and this friendly 
monitor appeared too old and cold for 
me to court a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with her. I did continue my 
visits to ———— Hall; I did see, admire, 
and love Lilla; I did envy her intend- 
ed, and did make savetlf supremely 
miserable. 

Nor was I indifferent to Lilla: my 
conversation and attentions pleased 
her, but I always felt that 1 was not 
the beloved, not the first in her 
thoughts—not what my ambitious love 
courted. I dared not avow my flame, 
but I concealed not my devution 
to her in the form of friendship— 
a dangerous illusion, a thin, transpa- 
rent veil! This she accepted, and 
something was said about brotherly 
feeling, and I tried to fancy myself 
into such; but I confess that I loved 
my sister with an unholy love, she 
remaining pure as the icicle on Dian’s 
fount the while. I was jealous of my 
rival, but I dared not show it, else 
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should I have lost Lilla’s regard, and 
been banished from her presence. I 
was forced to praise the man whom I 
hated, and to feel, daily, my cheeks 
burn, and my eyes flash fire, whilst I 
heard her name him with all the ten- 
derness and truth of virtuous love, of 
woman’s love, transcending all others. 
Mine was a painful existence, vet 
was I wedded to it; an agonising 
scene of sensibility and duplicity, yet 
I could not disentangle myself from 
its thraldom. 

As yet my rival was absent, nor was 
my proud spirit at all prepared to 
meet him in this character. I had not 
settled how I was to bear the presence 
of one who was to deprive me of a 
sister, who had more empire over my 
affections than fraternal feeling expe- 
riences. I had not fancied the killing 
preferences which I might have to en- 
dure, the mortifying givings-up of an 
arm, and a place which seemed dear 
to me as my existence. His return 
was announced. ‘The fever of my 
brain ran high; my fears, my resent- 
ments, my folly, were all about to 
carry me great lengths, when accident 
relieved me from the trials which ap- 
peared before me. Weighty family 
eoncerns forced me from the spot, 
and I was spared this ordeal, out of 
which I know not how I should have 
escaped. 

Our separation was painful to me 
in the extreme, although we parted to 
meet soon again; to her it had its 
weight, but to me it was overwhelin- 
ing. I forgot myself, although not 
transgressing the bounds of cautious 
respect ; but such were my emotions, 
that she gently chid me for them, and 
admonished me when I returned not 
only to recollect the brotherly feeling 
which I professed, but also to remem- 
ber that she might then be another’s 
bride, on whom I ought to look well, 
and whose happiness, connected with 
hers, I ought to promote and respect. 
These words were daggers to my bo- 
som, but I was obliged to conceal the 
effect which they produced. I kissed 
her hand, and she blushed a deeper 
hue than I ever observed before. I 
asked for a lock of her hair, and a 
cloud overcast her features; her lips 
trembled, her respiration grew diti- 


cult, doubt hung over her for a mo- 
ment. ‘Four a brother,” said I, in 
the most suppliant tone that I cuuld 
muster. ‘* Well, then,” replied she, 
something relieved, ‘ there, cut it off; 
consider it as the last pledge of friend- 
ship’’—(cold word, thought I, but it 
was as sweetly as cautiously accented) 
**that I can give you; it is now at my 
disposal, I am my own mistress yet, 
but when next we meet that freedom 
will be parted with; you must not” 
—here she paused, whilst I was in the 
agony of uncertainty —‘‘ you must 
not, my dear friend, be so assidu- 
ous, so constant in your attentions 
to me. I have another to consult, 
and not my own inclinations; he may 
mistake my regard, and yet no— 
you must be his friend, but be always 
what honour and prudence would have 
you. I know you will; there, take 
the lock, and keep it for my sake.” 

I was for a moment stupified, when 
her mother’s entrance into the apart- 
ment roused me, and I effected my 
retreat in dismay and confusion.— 
My absence from Lilla seemed to 
me like a sentence of banishment 
which I could not survive; nay, the 
hope of again enjoying her society 
was mildewed by the thoughts of be- 
holding her the wife of another.— 
How to address her—~how to comport 
myself in the presence of one who 
would be like the evidence who con- 
demned me to a life of suffering— 
with these distracting ideas I retired 
to my couch, to count the dull and 
tedious hours until I should throw 
myself into my travelling carriage. 

I must now come to my rival: he 
was a man more prepossessing in his 
manners than imposing at first sight ; 
his person was more winning thao 
striking, because its perfection de- 
pended more upon gracefulness ac- 
quired than from natural symmetry. 
His features were regular and intel- 
lectual, but not of the first cast of 
masculine comeliness; but he threw 
over them a variety of expression of 
mind which rendered them interest- 
ing, and from the unassuming manner 
which guided every change, and a 
voice which was pitched in a key of 
kindness and persuasiveness, he was 
most dangerous to the softer sex, 
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whilst he kept friends with ours; ina 
word, he won her heart, and was to 
receive that hand for which I would 
have cast a sceptre and diadem in the 
dust, and he was now arrived. My 
heart sickened, I took to ny bed, I was 
delirious for awhile; I saw the fane, 
the altar, the ring, the priest, and the 
sacrifice of one worthy of all that 
Nature could produce of love and 
constancy, of adoration and attach- 
ment. ‘The closing words of the ce- 
remony rang in my ears, and I 
dreamed the rest—to meet again! 
The thing ceased to be desirable ; my 
heart seemed outraged, my reason 
reeled, and I awakened from sick- 
ness, low, emaciated, and inconsol- 
able. 

Time passed away, a short time; I 
strove to forget, and once I determin- 
ed on never seeing her more. I en- 
deavoured to accuse her, and to think 
that she had acted cruelly towards me ; 
and yet how could Idoso? I met my 
misery with my eyes open; [ was 
warned, advised, under promise to feel 
nothing but a brother's affection for 
her. It would have been ungenerous, 
and (what pained me more) it would 
have been fruitless, to have endea- 
voured to win, or wile her from bim 
to whom she had plighted her mutual 
love. 

I strove to calm myself, as return- 
ing health brought better reason ; and 
my longing, like a child, for some 
early object of delight, inclined me 
still to return, and see Lilla once 
more—once more to tell her how dear 
she was to me, and then to tear myself 
from her for ever. ; 

On my journey towards the seat of 
my lost happiness, I met a hag, whose 
miserable existence depended on mys- 
tery, delusion, trick, falsehood, and 
fraud, practised on the ignorant and 
credulous; an alternate purloiner and 
deceiver, living on the credulity and 
carelessness of the humble ranks of 
society, and misguiding love-sick fe- 
male menials, or pilfering loose arti- 
cles which might fall in her road. I 
was on horseback, and the gsipsy 
crossed my path. ‘* Let me tell your 
fortune, please your honour,” said the 
dingy sorceress.‘ Rather, my mis- 
fortune, woman,” said I.“ Ay, your 





honour,” added she, ‘‘ you are unfor- 
tunate ; you are crossed in love. A 
fair woman is the cause, and you have 
got arival, and she has promised to 
be his bride; but——”’ ‘* But what?” 
exclaimed I, carried away by a foll 
which I cannot account for; and, 
hugging this word to my heart, “ Here, 
woman, take that kelf-éroun. But 
what? Go on!’ She smiled archly, 
called up a look with her cat-sh eyes, 
which I shall never forget, bade me 
take off my glove, and began her 
trade. ‘* Your hand is full of crosses,” 
said she; ‘there is one which is 
the torment of your life.” “JI 
know it,” impatiently repeated I; 
‘‘but about this marriage! What 
about it?—Speak quickly, for that 
is what interests me most.” ‘* Why, 
your honour,” resumed she, “ shie is 
promised in marriage, but that mar- 
riage never will take place.” I breath- 
ed as if I had just been resuscitated : 
‘* Her suitor is a soldier, a soldier-of- 
ficer, I mean,’”—he was so,—* and 
they will not be married at last ; the 
match will.be broken off suddenly, 
surprisingly.” ‘* That is enough for 
me,” shouted 1; and, throwing a so- 
vereign into her lap, I galloped off 
at the top of my horse’s speed, mut- 
tering to myself, ‘not married at 
Jast,”? until 1 gained the summit of a 
hill, and my poor horse panted for 
breath. I pulled up, patted the over- 
rode beast, and said to myself, ‘* thou 
fool, thou maniac, thus to be deluded 
by a tale of nonsense and of folly.” 
I walked down the hill, and thought 
of Friar Lawrence’s words to Rose, 
“ Wisely and slow, he stumbles that 
runs fast.” How had I been de- 
luded, and doubtless how laughed 
at! Well; my absence, my disor- 
dered mind, must plead my excuse, 
and yet I was weak enough still to 
repeat, ‘‘not married at last.” So 
chance might yet ordain it. 1 could 
not banish the probability from my 
mind, and when I feli into the lap of 
sleep that night, the conviction of the 
thing sank into my imagination so 
deeply, that on waking in the morning 
I felt certain that the prognostication 
would be verified. 

The sun shone on me with welcome 
rays, and Hope once more waved her 
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banner over me. My second day’s 
journey seemed insupportably long ; 
Time crept on leaden feet with me ; 
and as, at last, I came within sight of 
Lilla’s habitation, a cold damp seized 
my frame, | trembled, and then again 
I burned. At one moment I viewed 
the church, and sighed out, “ there is 
the spot where my doom is pro- 
nounced ; she is another’s :” and then 
again Hope whispered in my ear, 
“not married at last.” I met a la- 
bourer, of whom I hastily inquired, 
“Do you know the family at the 
hall?” ‘ Yes, surely, sir.” ‘* Has 
Colonel been there lately ?” 
“Yes, surely, sir; he has been come, 
and gone.”” “Ay, my brave fellow, 
and has there been a—’’ the word 
stuck in my throat—“ has there been 
a wedding?” ‘* Lord bless ye, no,” 
replied the countryman. ‘* That is 
enough for me,” exclaimed I; with 
which I threw him half-a-crown, and 
spurred on to the inn. The peasant 
offed his ragged hat, looked at the 
money, and shook his head. This 
means (thought I to myself) that the 
fellow knows that I am a rival, and 
may now be a successful one. The 
match is broken off; ‘* not married at 
last ;’’ dear, excellent gipsy. ‘To say 
that I was in a sane state would be 
to affirm that which was not. I 
was transported with joy, and insen- 
sible to all around me. I calculated 
the thousand and one accidents which 
might have broken off the match: the 
colonel might be ordered suddenly 
away, and the ceremony might be 
postponed ; he might have had inte- 
rested views, (for Lilla’s fortune was 
large,) and he might have bartered 
love for gold: Lilla might have 
changed, (very improbable;) he was 
gone; he might be dead; and, 
ashamed I am to say, that in this 
possibility I had no feeling of huma- 
nity. He was gone, and no wedding ! 
I felt so proud, that I scarcely re- 
turned mine host’s respectful saluta- 
tion, and I took especial care not to 
name the hall, or Lilla. The man 
seemed not towelcome meas cheerfully 
as usual, but what cared 1? He also 
seemed mournful; no one’s joy, or 
sorrow, had then a share in me, ex- 
~~ my own, dependant on Lilla. I 
lay, 1832. 





ordered dinner, after which it was my 
intention to walk up to the hall. My 
landlord brought in the first dish; I 
smiled complacently, perhaps proudly. 
“* You will be sorry, sir,” said he, ‘to 
learn, that the match is——” Broken 
off, thought I, and not a bit sorry 
could I have felt, so that it was 
suspended, or dissolved; I bowed— 
“The cause, Mr. Holmes?” said I, 
fastidiously. ‘The young lady——”’ 
“Oh! for the conclusion,” cried a 
voice within me,—*“ is no more.’’ 

Here, gentle reader, I again crave 
your indulgence, and leave you to ima- 
gine what I must have felt—despair 
and agony. My night, I cannot paint 
it. Whatto do I knew not. My tand- 
lord had the feelings of a inal man, 
and he made every allowance for ine: 
he watched over me, sought te con- 
sole me, felt for me; he would not 
allow any of his waiters to serve me ; 
and, on bringing in breakfast, he 
timidly said, ‘‘Sir, forgive me; I re- 
spect your grief, but do not give way 
to it; think how good Miss Lilla was :” 
and then turning away his face, a mo- 
ment’s silence spoke a volume.—“ You 
will go down to the hall, no doubt, 
sir?” * Yes,” said I, “ although my 
heart should break in so doing.’’ 
Sympathy again used her powerful 
influence over him. ‘* You will,” 
said he, ‘‘ sir, have a mournful meet- 
ing with her mother.” ‘I know it,” 
said I, covering my forehead with the 
palm of my hand. ‘I must tell 
you—” Here I stopped him. ‘Is 
she still—’ I could no more; he 
understood me. ‘* Alas, sir, she is in 
the tomb.” 

Again, patient reader, help me. I 
cannot embody, in form of language, 
what 1 felt. ‘* The cause of her 
death?’ ‘*A broken heart.” ‘And 
is she no more? is her place vacant 
among the children of men? shall I 
seek her in the forest, near the foun- 
tain, in the circle of her friends and 
family, to which she was so dear, and 
find her not?” My landlord heaved a 
sigh: ‘It is too true, and who would 
have thought it?” ‘And the cause 
of her death?” ‘It is a long story, 
but I will give it you as briefly as pos- 
sible.’ I made him sit down, and he 
began ; but, not to trespass too far on 
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my reader’s time and patience, I shall 
endeavour to condense the woeful tale, 
and narrate it, not in the honest man’s 
words, often interrupted by his feel- 
ings, and not much studied as to me- 
thod or diction: the purport was as 
follows : 

Colonel —~— had been quartered 
in the neighbourhood of the hall. He 
sa Lilla, and became enamoured of 
her. He sought to gain her favour 
by every possible means, and suc- 
ceeded. A mutual attachment ex- 
isted on her part, nor was it to be 
wondered at, for he was prepossessing 
toa degree in his manners, ardent and 
assiduous, and a dangerous rival to 
any one who might compete with him. 
His first procedure, from the moment 
that he found he had made an impres- 
sion on her heart, was to announce a 
virtuous love, by requesting permis- 
sion to address her as one who aspired 
to the felicity of obtaining her hand. 
He was received, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood looked forward to the union 
of this interesting couple. The time 
was fast approaching, when the colonel 
informed her who considered herself 
as his future bride, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should visit 
his family previous to the celebration 
of his nuptials. He accordingly went, 
and this was the meth eg Hy the 
time of his absence—when I became 
acquainted with Lilla. He outstayed 
the promised time for his return con- 
siderably, and his letters appeared 
laboured: he was unwell at one time, 
involved in law at another, and there 
appeared to bea something of secret 
sorrow in the last, of embarrassment 
and hesitation, which perplexed and 
afflicted the gentle being who had so 
unfortunately disposed of her heart. 
The wedding-day had twice been put 
off; but he came at last. He was re- 
ceived with that warmth and feeling 
which might have been expected, but 
he was altered: doubt and care were 
in every line of his countenance ; he- 
sitation, and almost trepidation, in his 
words and actions. This was not un- 
perceived by the mother of Lilla, who 
feared that he had changed the object 
of his affections; that, perhaps, his 
family had persuaded him not to 
marry; or that he had found some 
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richer heiress, and had basely resolved 
to barter gold for beauty and worth, 
and was thus about.to immolate the 
peace of mind of her daughter at the 
shrine of avarice or ambition. And 
now he craved another day’s delay for 
the celebration of his marriage: the 
anxious parent was about to demand 
an explanation, when he saved her the 
trouble, by begging of Lilla to walk 
with him by the river-side, as he had 
something most important to commu- 
nicate to her. Her heart beat unu- 
sually high; she was full of fears ; 
mourning, for the first time, hung 
over her beautv; and she dreaded to 
hear that which a strange presenti- 
ment whispered was destined to be 
her ruin. 

Their walk was late and long. His 
phrases were mixed up with infinite 
tenderness; his protestations of end- 
less and unchangeable love were many 
and most impressive; he pressed her 
hand, she trembled, tears ran down 
his cheek, she could scarcely breathe. 
At length, the fatal secret came out; 
he could not marry her—he was long 
since wedded to another. This an- 
nouncement, like a thunderbolt, struck 
her to the earth, and it was a consi- 
derable time before she could be con- 
veyed home. When a little recover- 
ed, previous to her reaching home, on 
his knees he implored her pardon, and 
pleaded the violence of his passion 
with an eloquence and energy which 
he thought irresistible. But now the 
greatest blow was to be struck,—that 
which was the not very remote cause 
of her death. He proposed to her to 
elope with him—to be every thing to 
him with the exception of that title 
which he could not give. He pro- 
taised her to endeavour to get his wife 
to divorce him, and told her that he 
actually, at one time, thought of plac- 
ing his life in jeopardy, by risking a 
second private marriage, swearing, at 
the same time, that the moment an 
opportunity offered, he would make 
her his bride. Lilla loved him in- 
tensely, but she loved honour and vir- 
tue still more. The instant that un- 
sullied purity was withdrawn from the 
flame enkindled in her bosom, it was 
extinguished: but here (if I may be 
permitted to use the expression) the 
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altar and the sacrifice went together ; 
the fire which ceased to burn, con- 
sumed that heart in which it was 
cherished, ere it could depart; her 
sride was wounded to the quick, 
ier feelings were outraged, her ho- 
nour menaced: she felt degraded 
that, for a moment, her sensibi- 
lity should be thus insulted. With 
scorn she rejected his proposals, but 
the conflict was too powerful, and 
she sunk under it. She was conveyed 
to her chamber, whence she never 
came again. 

A precipitate and shameful retreat 
was all that remained to the man who 
had spread desolation around him, and 
he left the once peaceful and happy 
spot, like an enemy who, failing to 
reduce a strong-hold, leaves it in a 
state of conflagration. A rapid decay 
was the first symptom of Lilla’s ma- 
lady, but her end was accelerated by 
a letter from her lover, threatening to 
destroy himself, if she consented not 
to fly from the world with him. He 
contrived to get this delivered to her 
by stratagem, but it was never an- 
swered. ‘The shock brought on a 
brain fever, which closed her career. 

Lilla was a widow’s child, and there 
was no father or brother to avenge 
her fate; and if there had been, an 


act of vengeance could not have re- 
called the spirit of her who was now 
no more. The clothing another fe- 
male in mourning would not have 
brought comfort to a mother’s heart, 
which was now rent in twain. I 
will leave the moralist to descant on 
the turpitude of those who can form a 
ineditated design to ensnare dear, un- 
suspecting woman, and who, to gra- 
tify a guilty passion, assume false ap- 
pearances, and stop at nothing to 
accomplish their designs. 

What a change did a few months 
effect in the spot to which my fond, 
regretful recollections now point!— 
A turf covers that form which gave 
delight to every one who beheld 
her; a modest tablet records age and 
date ; but, ah! who can tell the his- 
tory of her, of that sweet flower, 
cropped in its early beauty? The 
marble slab is not fairer than the 
form of her who pe beneath; the 
rocky adamant not harder than his 
heart who could have compassed so 
much ruin. Remorse will yet—— 
yes, but that is foreign from my pur- 
pose. It is the past which rends my 
bosom with its reminiscences. Adieu, 
Lilla! fair flower, too soon decayed, 
peace be to thee! 





THE WIDOW. 


[The following stanzas were suggested by a picture so designated, in the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, painted by — Prentis, Esq. and purchased by Lord Northwick.] 


Tou art indeed a Widow! thou hast felt 

The keenest anguish sorrow can bestow, 

The hardest trial Providence hath dealt, 

Where woman is the victim of the blow; 

And cold must be the breast that did not melt 
For thy last comforts—thy unceasing woe— 
Thy unforgotten vows—thy trembling fears— 
Thy cherish’d love, unquench’d by bitter tears. 


Thy youth hath lost its bloom, and that wan cheek, 
O’er which the hectic flush so lightly plays, 

How plainly does it now of misery speak, 

And sleepless nights, and dark, despairing days! 
Yet its expression gentle is, and meek ; 

And soft, and patient, are thy sad eyes’ rays, 

For they have gaz’d, amid thy soul’s long strife, 
Upon the page of hope—the Book of Life. 


Peace to thee, lovely one—for such thou art, 
Despite thy shrinking form, and fading face, 
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And little could I prize the grovelling heart, 
That could not in thy touching beauty trace 

A charm more dear than joy could e’er impart, 
With all her dimpled smiles, and buoyant grace. 
Where is the man who would not wish to prove 
A tenderness so true—so fond a love? 


Painter of this fair form, so sweetly mild, 

I will not praise thee—’tis enough to tell, 

Thy art my inmost feelings hath beguil’d, 

And bade remember’d agony to swell 

A bosom whereon many years have piled 

The work of time, the boon of faith,h—farewell ! 
Oh! still as now, thy powers to Virtue give, 
And Genius consecrate, that worth may live. 


B. Horwanp. 





ELPHIN BRIARBY. 
BY EDWARD LANCASTER. 


Penruddock.—Who told you this? How came you thus to strike upon a name that 
twenty years of solitude have not effaced 1— Wheel of Fortune. 


Ir was at the commencement of the 
eventful year 1745, that three men, in 
the uniform of private soldiers, were 
noticed entering the renowned bo- 
rough of Derby, and headed by one 
whose soiled accoutrements denoted 
him to have but recently been engaged 
in active service. In age he might be 
about twenty-two, but the jetty curls 
which graced his chin and upper lip, 
and the breadth of a remarkably open 
chest, added four years at least to his 
appearance. His person was well 
formed, and a certain careless easiness 
of carriage imparted to it a grace 
which well accorded with a set of 
features by no means unhandsome: 
his eyes, in particular, possessed a 
natural beauty that promised to prove 
dangerous should the archer-god ever 
deign to point their glances at a fair 
one’s face; they were of a dark hazel 
colour, and, + Hoan bright, bore a 
look of mildness which somewhat 
tempered his otherwise martial air, 
and tended to soften a daring bold- 
ness of expression in the contour of 
his countenance which might other- 
wise have created an unfavourable 
impression in the beholder. 


The party proceeded without ad- 
venture until they reached a neatly 
built brick house, to which was at- 
tached a long and low wooden shed, 
from whence issued various clanging 
sounds, evidencing that the votaries 
of Vulcan were ey oy laborious 
occupation within. Here our party 
stopped, and its leader, addressing 
one of the men in a gay tone, 
said— 

‘‘The smithy loses nothing by the 
war, cherie, how merrily the 
anvils clank to the hammer’s kiss !” 

** Ay, ay,” said the person spoken 
to, ‘* steeds must be shod, and arms 
manufactured, whether we win or 
lose. But only hear how the rogues 
are laughing within; we shall ha’ 
them shout again when you ap- 
pear.” 

‘* Why, yes,” said the first speaker 
with exultation, ‘‘ the knaves have an 
eye fur a good master. But halt 
awhile, and I'll surprise them into 
silence.” So saying, he went a step 
or two in advance, and in rough 
but not unpleasing tones sung the 
followiug burden of an old song : 


“‘ How merry to see the red ore glowing 
Like sunbeams through the haze, 
And merry the sigh of the bellows blowing 
The furnace into a blaze ; 
Whilst the bright spark flies both near and far, . 
As gaily as a shooting star.” 
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The sound of the young man’s 
voice produced an immediate silence 
in the smithy; and when the stanza 
was concluded, a voice exclaimed 
within, “If that ben’t Harrop Ward, 
the devil’s a Dutchman,—as Rinke 
Marston would say.”? The door was 
thereupon immediately opened, and 
Ward (for it proved to be the per- 
son surmised), with his little party, 
entered. 

‘What, Harrop!—Brave Harrop ! 
—Master Harrop!’ were the sounds 
of welcome which greeted him, and 
which emanated from half a dozen 
black-looking fellows, who suffered as 
many bars of iron to cool whilst they 
crowded round their master. 

** Well, my Cyclops,” rejoined he, 
** how speeds the forge ?” 

“Right daintily; she breeds sala- 
manders by the dozen, sends well- 
shod horses to the yes land’s end, 
and works the poor bellows into an 
asthma,”’ was the reply. 

“Ay, I’ll warrant we send sparks 
enow from our anvil. But where is 
my mother ?’’ said Harrop. 

‘Abroad, master, inquiring how 
the wars go: she’ll be here anon.” 

‘Then in, and fill up the mean- 
time with good cheer,” said Ward. 
Feasting and conviviality were now 
the order of the day, and in a few 
minutes the men were seated at a 
well-covered table, ard plying ‘‘ po- 
tations, pottle deep,’ to the conti- 
nued prosperity of the forge, and in 
honour of Harrop’s return. The his- 
tory of this young man is short and 
simple. He was a frank, joyous 
being, whose manners partook of a 
strong mixture of the gallant royster- 
ing spirit which characterized the 
preceding age, and the more solid 
temperament which had prevailed 
since the Hanoverian influence pre- 
dominated. When a lad, he changed 
with every breeze—now strolling with 
a gang of gipsies, then plunging into 
deep study, and again starting on a 
provincial tour with some itinerant 

layers. Since his father’s death, 

owever, he quitted all idle habits to 
support his mother, until the wars in 
the Low Countries induced him to 
leave England in the capacity of far- 
rier to a regiment of horse; and it 


was upon a cessation of hostilities 
that he had now returned home with 
his men for a short time. Soon 
after his arrival, Dame Alice, his mo- 
ther, entered, and = inuch joy 
as well as surprise at his unlooked-for 
appearance, and kissed his open fore- 
head with the utmost affection. 

“Well, my boy,” said she fondly, 
‘*and how hast sped ?”’ 

**Cheerly and well, good mother; 
—I saved my general’s life in the last 
engagement, in return fer which he 
promised me his favour, and presented 
me with this bonny bauble,” said 
Harrop, displaying a brilliant insignia 
suspended from his neck. 

“* That’s a brave lad!” exclaimed 
the delighted parent with maternal 
pride; ‘but tell me,’’ she added, 
‘*how you managed to do such a ser- 
vice?” 

‘‘Through a sheer accident,” re- 
plied Ward, whilst a flush of genuine 
modesty suffused his cheek. 

“If so be as it warn’t through 
your own courage, why the devil’s a 
Dutchman!” cried Rinke Marston. 
“But Vil tel) you all about it, dame. 
You must know, that the brave Cum- 
berland had walked beyond the lines 
to take observations, with no other 
company but two officers. At the 
same time, Master Harrop chanced to 
be riding over the hills, when what 
should he see but a dozen Austrians 
stealing from a wood hard by, and 
advancing under cover of some bushes 
within a few feet of the commander- 
in-chief, at whose breast their guns 
were pointed.” 

‘‘Alack! alack!” said the dame, 
raising her hands. 

“Well,” continued Rinke, ‘* Mas- 
ter Ward no sooner spied these move- 
ments, than, digging the rowels of 
his spurs into the animal’s sides, he 
dashed with one leap amongst the 
enemy, and with his single arm broke 
their rank, and drove them into the 
woods again !” 

“What!” exclaimed Alice, ‘¢ did 
they fly ?” 

« Fly !—Did you ever see the sparks 
jump from hot iron at a hammer- 
stroke?” 

‘‘Many and many a good time,” 
said the dame. 
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“Why, then, fancy Harrop the 
hammer, and you have the thing be- 
fure you as it happened.” 

«« Gracious, what a hero!’’ inter- 
jected Dame Alice ; “‘ wasn’t the ge- 
neral surprised ?”’ 

«« The man who is surprised at any- 
thing will never achieve aught out of 
the common himself,” said Ward. 
‘« But enough of this; matters of in- 
terest press hard upon me, and | 
must away in an hour to the manor- 
house.” 

This intimation produced a visible 
effect upon Dame Alice, and, with 
trepidation, she inquired what were 
his intentions there. In reply, Har- 
rop drew her aside, and conversed for 
some time in an under tone: then, 
raising his voice, he added, “ After 
which, I am te await the Duke of 
Cumberland’s orders.” 

** Go, then, child,” said the dame, 
‘‘and may you prosper as you de- 
serve. But you will not forget me, 
Harrop, should all turn out well ?” 
she added, wiping a tear from her 
eye. 

"« May Heaven forget me when I 
do,” returned her son: then—after 
bending his head to receive her bless- 
ing—he folded his arms, and left the 
place with a trembling step and agi- 
tated countenance. 

‘If there ben’t summat going for- 
ward that I’m not up to, the devil’s a 
Dutchman!’’ said Rinke, following 
him. 

About an hour after these occur- 
rences, Harrop again left the smithy, 
attended by three or four of his 
friends, and, having crossed the brook 
which runs through Derby, he pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction towards 
the ruins of a castle then standing 
near one of the bridges, but all ves- 
tiges of which are now entirely lost. 
Here he directed his men to conceal 
themselves, and on no account to 
leave their shelter, unless he sounded 
an alarm. He then walked alone 
along a narrow path, leading to a 
gentle eminence, on the summit of 
which stood a large substantial build- 
ing, bespeaking by its appearance at 
once wealth, peace, and security. 
The owner of this place and the sur- 
rounding domains was a knight named 
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Esdaile Briarby, who, although of 
English parentage, was a Scotchman by 
birth: he had but recently come to 
the inheritance of the manor-house, 
and was now seated by a cheerful fire, 
enjoying his evening glass of Madeira, 
whilst his only daughter sat opposite 
him, perusing aloud the then recently 
published memoirs of James II. Near 
this young lady sat a young man, 
dressed in a costly suit, laced in the 
newest fashion, and a periwig, whose 
snowy whiteness and elegance of curl 
bespoke the wearer to be a beau, if 
not a fop, of the most lofty preten- 
sions. His attention seemed divided 
between the silver tones of the fair 
reader, her father’s remarks, and 
some secret thoughts of his own that 
occasionally caused his brow to lower, 
and summoned upon it a wrinkle 
which evidently owed its birth to care 
or ennut. 

** Does not this prove my position ?” 
said Sir Esdaile, interrupting his 
daughter at a particular passage, and 
addressing himself to the last-men- 
tioned person. “It is clearly evident 
that the sceptre was only resigned in 
favour of the chevalier: the cause, 
therefore, is a righteous cause, and so 
may the God of Righteousness speed 
it!” 

‘To the exclusion of Guelph?” 
said the beau. 

“© And the restoration of Stuart,” 
rejoined the knight. 

Here sounds of altercation from 
below suspended the discourse, and 
shortly afterwards a domestic abrupt- 
ly entered, announcing that Harrop 
Ward, the blacksmith, demanded an 
immediate audience. 

** With whom ?” asked his master, 
indignantly. 

**With Sir Esdaile Briarby !”’ ex- 
claimed Harrop, walking into the 
apartment. 

‘“«Insolent plebeian! await then my 
leisure, or at once declare your er- 
rand, and depart, lest your temerity 
be justly chastised.” 

** The communications which I have 
to make may not be spoken but to 
your private ear, Sir Esdaile,’’ said 
Harrop, with a singular mixture of 
sternness, boldness, and respect. 

** Audacious !”? cried the knight, 
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whose great pride ever placed an im- 
measurable distance betwixt himself 
and the humbler classes of pecple: 
‘Speak what thou hast to say, and 
trifle not with my patience.” 

‘‘T have said nay to that aiready. 
Ask your bosom, Sir Esdaile, if there 
be not a subject which you would not 
that even the walls should hear, and 
let your conscience whisper that I 
would speak upon that.” 

‘“Ha!—is it indeed so?—then 
Charles Edward has betrayed me!” 
faltered Briarby, turning pale; whilst 
the beau, retreating hastily to a cor- 
ner, exclaimed, “ This is the fruit of 
favouring the Pretender.’”? Mean- 
while, Harrop gravely drew a paper 
from his breast, and made a move- 
ment towards the knight, when Sir 
Esdaile’s daughter, for the first time 
interfering in the scene, darted across 
the room, and falling upon her knees, 
threw one arm around her father’s 
neck, and, extending the other im- 
ploringly towards the smith, exclaim- 
ed in a piercing tone, ‘‘ Man,—who- 
ever thou art, have mercy upon my 
father’s grey hairs. He has been de- 
ceived, and has suffered by the decep- 
tion: let that then be accounted sufli- 
cient punishment, and spare to an only 
child the only friend she has upon 
earth !”’ 

Harrop had listened to these excla- 
mations with an air bespeaking rap- 
ture and admiration. He now gently 
took her extended hand, and, whilst 
his stern features relaxed into a fine 
expression of benevolence, calmly 
answered, “For your sake, lady, be 
it so;—for your sake shall the voice 
of ambition be unheard. For delight- 
less should I deem honours won, if 
they cost so beautiful a being a single 
sigh.” 

‘*What braggart is this, who pre- 
tends to be armed with authority, and 
then gives himself the loud lie by 
acting against it?’’ cried Sir Esdaile 
Briarby, who, having recovered from 
his consternation, now started upon 
his feet. ‘ Call hither my domestics, 
and let the fellow be secured,” he 
continued. But Harrop was too much 
upon the alert; for scarce had he no- 
ticed Briarby’s action, than, throwing 
open the casement, he sounded a shrill 
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blast on a small bugle which hung 
from his neck, and the note was im- 
inediately answered by a cry of “ For- 
ward—for Ward!” In another mo- 
ment, Rinke Marston with his men 
were at the door; this being opened, 
the party speedily entered, and lined 
the room where these events had oc- 
curred, 

The group thus formed was of 
imposing appearance. Sir Esdaile 
shrunk into an attitude which an ar- 
tist would have chosen in delineating 
Fear; his daughter still clung to him 
like the angel of hope, but her dove- 
like eye was bent with meek suppli- 
cation upon Harrop, who, with folded 
arms, gazed on the knight ‘ more in 
sorrow than iv anger.”’ A single ray 
of moonlight served to illuminate the 
three principal figures, whilst those in 
the back-ground were sufficiently de- 
veloped by the red glare which the 
fire emitted, and which fell brightly 
on their grim features. After an op- 
pressive pause of some moments, 
Harrop again approached Sir Esdaile, 
but again was he impeded by Miss 
Briarby. ‘ You will not, surely,” she 
said, ‘so soon forget your promise.— 
My father is an old man, and it would 
avail government but little to take 
his life. I never knew a mother’s 
love: she died before [ was taught to 
lisp her name. Do not, then, by de- 
priving an orphan girl of a second 
parent, throw me protectless upon a 
wide, unfeeling world.” ‘Tears here 
impeded her utterance, and the im- 
passioned speaker buried her face in 
her hands. Harrop again assured 
her, with deep emotion, that no harm 
should come to her father, and was 
about to depart, when Sir Esdaile— 
who, like all men who unite high no- 
tions with dastard hearts, wished to 
hide the consciousness of defeat— 
feebly demanded of a servant, why 
the band of intruders was not in cus- 
tody. 

‘Custody, said you!” exclaimed 
Marston. “If a hand be raised 
against us, we'll raze your house to 
the ground; and if Harrop Ward 
catches any harm whilst I am by—” 

“What then, fellow ?’’ inquired 
the knight, haughtily. 

“Why, then the devil’s a Dutch. 
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man!” replied Rinke, turning upon 
his heel. 

The blacksmith now ordered his 
men to depart; but previous to fol- 
lowing them, he said—‘‘ If the word 
of an humble artisan has any weight, 
rest assured, Sir Esdaile, that your 
safety is henceforth certain: but re- 
member, sir,” he continued, and his 
dark eye flashed yet darker as he 
spoke, ‘that I possess the means of 
crushing you, and that you owe your 
security solely to the intercession of 
this lady.” Then, turning to the fair 
supplicant, he added—* And you, ma- 
dawn, may banish every fear; your 

eace shall balance against all my 
ond dreams of greatness, and the 
knowledge that I have secured it will 
recompense me for the sacrifice!” For 
one moment, after speaking, the 
young man gazed upon her he ad- 
dressed with an intensity approaching 
wildness, but, mastering his feelings 
by a sudden effort, he lowered his 
head, and, bowing with reverential re- 
spect, quitted the house. 

She whose intercessions had produc- 
ed so favourable a result to an adven- 
ture so alarming in its commencement, 
was well calculated to impress a mind 
like Harrop’s with admiration, as she 
— the most celebrated beauties 
of her time in personal charms, whilst 
she far surpassed most of them in ac- 
complishments and virtues. Her first 
breath was drawn in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and at that event death de- 
prived her of a mother in the follow- 
ing manner. Sir Esdaile Briarby and 
his lady, having purchased an estate 
near Aberdeen, were on their road 
thither, when the latter was sud- 
denly taken ill, in consequence of 
which she was obliged to be conveyed 
to a cottage on the road side, where, 
in a short time, she gave birth to 
a child. Great fears being enter- 
tained for the new-born infant’s life, 
a minister was sent for to baptize 
it; but, when he arrived, the child 
was so far out of danver that Sir 
Esdaile gaily asked, what name 
could be bestowed on it, as most 
applicable in commemorating the 
event. 

“Truly, that will be hard to dis- 
cover,” replied the clergyman, ‘*un- 


less you will allow yourself to become 
a convert to our Highland faith.” 

‘‘I must first hear your creed,’’ 
returned the knight, smiling. 

“*It consists of a sincere belief in 
the elves, or good people,” said the 
jocose minister; ‘*and if you can 
adopt it we shall find little difficulty 
in ascribing your young one’s preser- 
vation to the fairies, who, it is said, 
claim the ground on which this house 
is situated as their peculiar province ; 
hence it is called Elfin Knowe by the 
surrounding peasantry.” 

«I perceive your drift,” interrupted 
Sir Esdaile, “and heartily concur with 
it. Let Euenin be the bairn’s name. 
We will not stay to consider whether 
such a name pertains to the masculine 
or feminine gender; Circumstance 
shall stand godmother, and on her 
must that responsibility rest.” 

Agreeably with this whimsical con- 
ceit the name of Elphin was in due 
form bestowed upon the child. But 
how fleeting is pleasure! Scarce had 
the minister departed when Elphin’s 
mother was seized with a fever of so 
violent a nature as in a few hours to 
terminate her existence. The un- 
happy husband bewailed his bereave- 
ment in terms of the bitterest grief, 
and it was some days before he was 
able to resume his journey, which he 
did in a state easier imagined than de- 
scribed. On arriving at Aberdeen he 
consigned our heroine to the arms of 
a nurse, who had accompanied him, 
and proceeded to yive orders for his 
wife’s interment; which melancholy 
duty over, he called for the little 
Elphin Briarby, and appeared to seek 
in her cherub smiles a solace for his 
sorrows. 

We will pass over the early years of 
our heroine, and draw to the period 
when Sir Esdaile finally settled in 
Derby. She was then little more than 
eighteen, and soon attracted a crowd 
of suitors round her. Amongst these 
was a junior scion of nobility, whom 
we shall name, par courtesy, Lord 
Beaufleur. He was a weak-miuded 
coxcomb, but being reputed rich, and 
heir-presumptive to a title, Sir Esdaile 
seemed inclined to favour his ad- 
dresses; not so, however, his daugh- 
ter; and the young aristocrat soon 
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discovered that Elphin was inacces- 
sible to the charms of wealth and con- 
tingent rank, when unaccompanied 
by the more sterling pleasures of 
heart and intellect. It was this per- 
son who was present at the extraor- 
dinary intrusion of Harrop Ward, and 
it was long before he recovered from 
the consternation it occasioned. The 
more hardy nerves of Sir Esdaile were 
also much shaken by that circum- 
stance, and not without cause, as he 
had for some months past been in 
active correspondence with the Che- 
valier De St. George—surnamed the 
Pretender—and was now prepared to 
assist him in his bold designs against 
the country. Our hero’s assurances 
as tothe knight’s safety were, how- 
ever, uttered with such unaffected 
sincerity, that Sir Esdaile soon re- 
gained his composure; but, being a 
man who considered all things allow- 
able to promote political advantages, 
he hesitated not to hint to Elphin, 
that he should not be displeased were 
she to embrace another opportunity 
of impressing upon the blacksmith 
the obligations to secrecy under which 
he had placed himself. 

Elphin Briarby looked up to her 
father as to a superior being, and 
every wish he breathed was to her a 
sacred law; the reader will then ex- 
cuse her when we say that she pro- 
mised to obey the intimation without 
scruple. Perhaps, too—for who can 
scan the female heart ?—there lurked 
in Elphin’s bosom a secret desire once 
more to behold a man who, although 
belonging to a low class in the grade 
of society, had laid down at her feet 
the means of enriching himself as a 
votive offering to her charms. Flat- 
tery is a pleasing thing when its in- 
cense is perfumed with truth; and, 
as an observer of nature once re- 
marked, although we may reject it 
under one form, we shall accept it 
without suspicion when in disguise. 
Elphin, consequently, dwelt with 
pleasure upon the artless encomiums 
of Harrop, notwithstanding that va- 
nity formed the least part of her com- 
position, and she prepared early on 
the following morning to ride abroad, 
after having satisfactorily convinced 
herself that obedience to Sir Esdaile, 
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and a filial interest in his security, 
were the actuating causes of her in- 
tended visit. Being at length equip- 
ped in a modest riding-habit, she was 
descending the staircase with her 
favourite attendant, Mattie Lintock, 
when Lord Beaufleur made his appear- 
ance, and in an affected tone informed 
her that Sir Esdaile had given him 
permission to attend her during her 
ride. Elphin could easily have dis- 
pensed with this gallantry on the part 
of her admirer, but recollecting that 
it was not exactly consistent with 
pene for two females to ride 
orth unattended, she unhesitatingly 
accepted his offer. It was now near the 
close of October, and the day partook 
of that mixed character which marks 
a month so remarkable for exciting 
our tenderest susceptibilities. A clear, 
calm sun cast a placid ray upon the 
greensward—but it was like the smile 
of friendship offered to one who would 
receive a look of love—it enlightened 
without warming that which it shone 
upon. Apples, and other autumnal 
fruit, blushed richly from the loaded 
trees, as if the world was but newly 
bursting into life; but the fir and 
oak drooped by their sides, and a host 
of sickly, yellow leaves reminded the 
observer—in thc face, as it were, of 
infancy—that all must fade; whilst 
an occasional gust of wind confirmed 
the melancholy truth by scattering, as 
it passed, a thousand of these memen- 
tos on the bosom of their parent 
dust. Elphin sighed under the in- 
fluence of these appearances, and 
during the morning maintained a pen- 
sive silence, notwithstanding her 
lover's attempts at conversation, and, 
as noon advanced, she turned her 
steed towards home, resolving to defer 
her intended call until another oppor- 
tunity. Fate, however, decreed it 
otherwise, as, in riding over a piece of 
rough ground near the blacksmith’s 
dwelling, the animal cast a shoe, and 
our trio were constrained to visit the 
smithy that the accident might be 
remedied. Harrop was alone in his 
shop at the time, and hard at work, 
although in a manner that made the 
toil seem pastime, and on perceiving 
Miss Briarby’s approach he instantly 
advanced tu learn her commands. 
2£ 
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Elphin blushed deeply, and said, 
«My father desired me, Mr. Ward, 
to make—to cause—my horse—that 
is—”? 

“I see, lady,” interrupted our hero, 
unconsciously gazing on the lovely 
speaker, after his quick eye had ascer- 
tained the service needed; “and if 
you will be pleased to dismount, Fill 
fit your palfrey with as delicate a shoe 
as steed e’er trod on.” 

Upon this Lord Beaufleur alighted 
from his saddle to assist the lady, but 
she had already, with unthinking ac- 
tion, extended her hand to Harrop, 
and the delighted youth knelt as he 
placed her on the ground. 

«Faith! the gude mon kens brawly 
how the leddies should be tended,” 
exclaimed her Seotch attendant, Mat- 
tie, good-humouredly, to Rinke Mar- 
ston, who now joined the group, and 
tendered his services to the maid. 

“As well as any courtier in Eng- 
land,” said Rinke ; and being attract- 
ed by the rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes of Mattie, he soon contrived to 
occupy her attention, and engaged her 
in a conversation which seemed alike 
pleasing to each party. Meantime 
our hero worked with a will at the 
forge, although his hands appeared to 
move mechanically, for they certainly 
were not directed by his eyes, as they 
were riveted upon the captivating 
form which was bent with girlish eu- 
riosity towards him. 

Beaufleur seized the present ocea- 
sion to be very witty, and was expa- 
tiating largely upon sparks and fires, 
and sighs and eyes, when a stranger 
suddenly stepped to his side, and 
grasping his arm, exclaimed, ‘‘ Robert 
Beaufleur, your foe has found you— 
six words in private.” 

Beaufleur instantly turned pale as 
death, and staggered for support 
against the wall. Elphin, fearing she 
knew not what, shrunk nearer Har- 
rop, as if for protection, and demand- 
ed the reason of this intrusion ; whilst 
Ward leaned upon his hammer, and 
cast a glance upon the stranger re- 
sembling an eagle’s look when he 
eyes his prey. The intruder was a 
man of stern and even ferocious bear- 
ing, but as his eye met Elphin’s, the 
expression softened, and he courte- 





ously replied, ‘* Nothing, gentle mai- 
den, that augurs ill to thee. I crave 
thy pardon for my boldness, and 
humbly take my leave.” He then 
bowed, and approached the door, but 
before crossing its threshold he once 
more turned to Beaufleur, and whis- 
pered—‘‘ Meet me near St. Mary’s 
chapel by to-morrow’s sunset. Fail 
not, on your life! nor seek again to 
elude my seareh; you know my 
power, and nought on earth shall 
screen you from it a second time.” 
Whilst he yet spoke, the stranger 
slowly receded, until an angle of the 
building hid him from view. 

This man was one whose history 
forms a prominent feature in the pri- 
vate annals of George the Second’s 
reign. He was named Giles For- 
rester, and figured alternately as 
gambler, usurer, and informer. Pos- 
sessing talents of the highest order, 
although sprung from low origin, he 
employed them to lure the unwary 
into his snares, from whence they 
seldom escaped until the last guinea 
was wrung from them. In the throng 
of vietims Lord Beaufleur had been 
one of the completest, and he not 
only secretly retired from London a 
ruined man, but deeply in Forrester’s 
debt. Subsequently, however, he be- 
came possessed, by inheritance, of a 
trifling annuity, whieh enabled him to 
make a sufficient appearance to de- 
ceive Sir Esdaile Briarby into an idea 
of his being rich, and raised in him 
hopes of increasing it by Elphin’s 
dowry. Of course Beaufleur did not 
inform Forrester of this acquisition, 
but it was not long before the latter 
heard of it, and, with vindictive eager- 
ness, had now arrived to claim his 
debts. His dupe had neither courage 
to resist nor art to evade the demand, 
and when they met, (as Forrester had 
appointed,) he begged, in a tone of the 
most abject submission, that he might 
be spared yet a little longer. 

“Hear me, Beaufleur,” responded 
Giles. ‘*Until this moment, gold— 
as thou well knowest—hath been my 
god. I now worship another deity, 
and declare my idol to be beauty. 
Keep, then, all thou owest, and, in 


return, assist me to gain possession of 


her my soul pants for.”’ 
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**But how am I to discover that 
object?” inquired Beaufleur. 

“‘ She stood by thy side, yesterday. 
He, of whom we read in song—the 
inspired dreamer — never in his vi- 
sions beheld so bright a form. The 
witchery of her glance hath more 
power than fabled magic, and I would 
give all the piles of wealth I ever pos- 
sessed to call that fair creature mine 
but for one short hour!”’ 

“This is a cruel proposition,” fal- 
tered Beaufleur: “I love the maiden 
myself; how can J, then, attempt to 
win her for another?” 

“‘ What matters this to me?” re- 
torted Forrester. ‘‘Either part with 
your love or rot in a dungeon. Lis- 
ten, my lord, Give up the girl to my 
arms, and I will teach you those arts 
by which I have gained a mastery 
over mankind, and you will then be 
enabled to mend your broken for- 
tunes, and purchase a dame far supe- 
rior to this wench. But dare to refuse 
my proffer, and I’ll hunt you through 
the world until one or both shall 
perish !”’ 

The weak and timid mind of Beau- 
fleur sunk beneath these threats, and 
he at length gave a reluctant promise 
to entice our heroine to some secluded 
spot, from wheace Forrester might, 
unobserved, and in safety, bear her 
off; and after appointing another 
interview the colleagues separated. 
Walls are said to have ears, and, in 
the present instance, the adage proved 
a truism: what is more, the walls 
of St. Mary’s Chapel seemed to have 
a tongue as well, for scarce had the 
conspirators departed, than a voice 
exclaimed, “If them ben’t a brace of 
rascals, the devil's a Dutchman !” 

This was spoken by our friend 
Rinke, who having overheard Forres- 
ter’s appointment with Beaufleur on 
the preceding day, resolved to be pre- 
sent in order to discover what mischief 
was afloat. Love, the mainspring of 
most actions, prompted Marston to 
this undertaking. attie Lintock’s 
smiling charms had, during his short 
converse with her, made terrible 
havoc in his heart, and having fancied 
that the mysterious stranger had cast 
an eye upon her, he made a determi- 
nation of acting as we have seen. ‘The 


. 


recent conversation, however, left 
him completely in the dark as to 
whether maid or mistress was the 
person seaagee against, and Rinke, 
after a long contabulation with him- 
self, decided it to be his best plan to 
keep a strict watch until the point was 
ascertained, before he mentioned the 
circumstance even to Harrop. 
Meanwhile our hero freely nourish- 
ed in his bosom an ardent passion for 
Elphin Briarby. His thoughts con- 
tinually wandered to that moment 
when first her angel eye seemed to 
search his heart for pity, and he would 
repeat the words she uttered until his 
own was filled with tears. But Har- 
rop’s was not a temperament to be 
depressed by the arts of Cupid, and 
so far from permitting the lewliness 
of his condition to damp his hopes, he 
seemed to acquire fresh gaiety with 
every step he made deeper in love, 
and he cheered his brother Cyclops 
during work with many a quaint bal- 
lad penned to his lady-love’s eyebrow. 
Still her name was held sacred, and, 
although he frankly told he loved, he 
never hinted whom. Scarcely a day 
elapsed without some accident throw- 
ing him across her path, at which 
time an embarrassed smile of recog- 
nition on Elphin’s part, and a lowly 
bow from Harrop, was all that tran- 
spired. ‘Thus the month of October 
waned to a close, and November, with 
its morning fogs and afternoon suns, 
succeeded to its place—big with 
events which threatened to shake the 
nation to its base. In the interim 
Rinke Marston ascertained, by a sys- 
tem of constant espionage, that For- 
rester’s designs were solely directed 
against Miss Briarby, and he lost no 
time in acquainting his master with 
both time and place agreed upon for 
the intended abduction. arrop 
thanked the faithful fellow for his 
care, and although indignant at a ruf- 
fian thought being harboured against 
the stem whereon was grafted lis 
affections, yet his bosom thrilled with 
joy on reflecting that he should now 
be enabled to prove his love. Alone, 
but armed with his trusty sword, he 
repaired to the spot appointed. This 
was the chapel-remains before men- 
tioned; but Forrester, with a cunning 
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roclaiming him a master in craft, 
fad about an hour before fixed upon 
another place nearly two furlongs be- 
yond the ruins, in order to frustrate 
the designs of any discoveries which 
Beaufleur might perchance have made. 
The result was, that, while Harrop 
kept a cautious watch upon the space 
between the chapel and Briarby 
manor, Elphin was led, by her trea- 
cherous lover, in a circuitous direc- 
tion to a small plantation behind the 
ruins, where Forrester, with a close 
carriage, was already concealed. On 
reaching this spot Elphin remarked, 
that as the sun was going down it was 
time for returning home. 

‘“* Not so, fair Elphin,’’ faltered the 
villainous Beaufleur. ‘The political 
horizon, which has long been lower- 
ing, now grows darker than ever; and 
I have your father’s cominands to bear 
you for safety to London.” 

“‘Impossible!’ cried Elphin; “I 
will not believe it. My father never 
yet did aught without first naming it; 
and I cannot suppose he would, in a 
case of such importance, dismiss me, 
perhaps for ever, without a parting 
benediction.” 

‘* Lady, however strange, ’tis true,” 
said Giles Forrester, stepping from 
his covert, and imperceptibly securing 
her hand in his. 

“* Merciful Heavens! for what am 
I reserved?” shrieked Elphin, shud- 
dering beneath his fearful gaze. 

Forrester replied not but by beck- 
oning the coachman to draw up, and 
at the same moment catching her in 
his arms. Terror now gave strength 
to Elphin, and, throwing her arms 
round a tree, she clung to it with a 
nervous grasp, and implored the ruf- 
fian’s mercy. Whilst she spoke, her 
eye caught the form of Ward, as he 
slowly paced beyond the ruins. His 
figure was too deeply defined in her 
memory to be mistaken, and, with a 

mixture of hope and despair, she 
screamed aloud, ‘Help, help! Save 
me, Harrop Ward, for the love of 
Heaven!” The well known voice fell 
with startling suddenness upon Har- 
rop’s ear, and, with the swiftness of 
an arrow shot from an Indian bow, he 
flew to the maiden’s rescue. Forres- 
ter saw that no time was now to be 








lost; he loudly summoned Beaufleur 
and his postillion to assist him, but 
ere they had time to force their in- 
tended victim to the coach, Ward was 
amongst them, and in another moment 
the nobleman and servant were stretch- 
ed senseless upon the earth. Uttering 
a deep oath, Forrester strove to leap 
with Elphin into his coach; but the 
terrified girl, disengaging herself with 
a sudden effort, sprang towards Ward, 
and sunk upon his bosom. 

“Advance a step and you die!” 
cried Harrop, pointing his weapon to 
the gamester’s breast. 

‘¢ Villain ! would you take my life ?” 
cried Forrester, recoiling. 

“Why, marry, I should not stickle 
at it, you may depend,”’ replied Har- 
rop; “I am here to protect the de- 
fenceless, and, in so sacred a cause, 
would sacrifice your life and my own 
too, if necessary.’’ 

‘Say you so, my young spark?” 
said Forrester, who, observing that 
Elphin was insensible, at once per- 
ceived his advantage over Harrop. 
‘Come on, then, and meet the fate 
you so richly merit.” Had it beena 
giant who spoke, Harrop would have 
accepted the challenge. With Elphin 
Briarby on his arm he felt a lion’s 
strength, and, dashing gallantly at his 
antagonist, he fought with all the 
skill and courage of a hardy veteran. 
The contest was furious; each party 
strove with deadly aim to gain the 
vantage, until our hero, having by a 
well-aimed pass shivered Forrester’s 
weapon into pieces, wounded the arm 
of his opponent with one blow of his 
own heavy broad-sword, and thus 
closed the conflict. By this time 
Elphin was recalled to life, and Rinke 
Marston (who had, unknown to Har- 
rop, followed him to the ruins) at the 
moment coming up, Ward directed 
him to use every endeavour towards 
the recovery of those who had felt his 
prowess, and then to convey them 
beyond the town in that carriage which 
had been intended for so different a 
purpose. 

During these transactions Elphio 
remained silent, but when her deli- 
verer had finished speaking, she caught 
his hand, and, pressing it between her 
own, smiled upon him with such a 
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seraphic expression of thankfulness, 
that all the eloquence of words could 
not half so powerfully have told the 
gratitude she felt. Harrop ventured 
softly to return the pressure; then, 
drawing her arm through his, he 
pointed to her father’s mansion, and 
gently led her towards it. 

Evening now approached. The 
golden beams of day merged towards 
the sable shades of night, until they be- 
came woven into the fairy web of twi- 
light. <A few stars twinkled, with sil- 
very brightness, overhead, whilst a 
vellow fog crept silently from all parts 
of the horizon, as if te shroud the 
youthful pair from view. Nota word 
was spoken, but the stillness of their 
tongues indicated an emotion too pow- 
erful for utterance. Even the grass 
could be heard rustling beneath their 
steps, and, as the sky became blacker 
and blacker, Elphin timidly shrunk 
closer to her preserver’s arm. Harrop 
felt at that instant that he would wil- 
lingly have resigned empires—could 
he call them his—for the privilege of 
yielding up his last breath at the 
maiden’s feet, and, as he reflected on 
the immeasurable distance between 
them, a tear stole with bitter feeling 
from his eye, but he quickly dashed 
it aside, as unworthy a soldier’s cheek, 
and summoned more cheerful thoughts 
to disperse his gloom. 

In a short time, the pair reached 
Briarby House, and here Harrop bade 
Elphin adieu. She earnestly hesought 
him to see her father, and receive his 
thanks, but our hero firmly, though 
respectfully, declined ; and, after see- 
ing Miss Briarby safely admitted be- 
neath her paternal roof, he turned 
with pensive step towards home. 

Incidents of public and private in- 
terest now quickly succeeded each 
other. Charles Edward, the Pretend. 
er’s son, having been partially suc- 
cessful, in several recent conflicts, 
was determined to push his troops on 
to London, and had already reached 
Derby, through Manchester, when he 
received intelligence that the Duke of 
Cumberland, the pride of the British 
army, was on the march to give him 
battle: he thereupon deemed it pru- 
dent, after a rest of two days, to avoid 
risking an engagement, to retreat to- 


wards Carlisle until succours should 
arrive, but not without first levying a 
large contribution from the good peo- 
ple of Derby. 

During the chevalier’s stay, Sir 
Esdaile Briarby had repeated inter- 
views with him, and furnished him 
with much information, which, in the 
event of his reaching the metropolis, 
would have proved highly beneficial ; 
and, in addition, presented to him his 
entire stud of horses, reserving only 
one for his own use. What then was 
the knight’s consternation, after the 
chevalier’s departure, on learning 
from an emissary that warrants were 
issued for his apprehension, on a 
charge of high treason, through in- 
formation communicated to govern- 
ment by Lord Beaufleur. Naturally 
timid, Sir Esdaile now quaked with 
terror. He did not even bestow a 
thought upon Beaufleur’s treachery, 
and in his anxiety for personal safety, 
all other considerations were lost. 
Having meditated for a few mo- 
ments, he hastily summoned El- 
phin to his presence, and, having in- 
formed her of what had transpired, 
declared his intentions of flying the 
country. 

“You, my dear child,” he said, 
‘‘ are innocent of assisting the son of 
England’s rightful monarch to ascend 
his throne. ‘The usurpers will conse- 

uently not harm you, if left behind. 
Take, therefore, the charge of the 
house upon you, my love, and when I 
have reached a place of safety, I will 
send some trusty person to bring you 
to my arms.” 

Elphin turned pale at the thought 
of being left without a protector, but 
with a generous disregard of self she at 
once submitted to Sir Esdaile’s will. 
The knight thanked her for her ready 
compliance, yet at the same time his 
conscience loudly upbraided him for 
the cowardly and unnatural part he 
was acting. It was settled, that when 
evening arrived, he should take ad- 
vantage of the darkness, and proceed 
on horseback to Scotland, from whence 
he might, if necessary, embark for 
France. 

The instigator of Beaufleur’s per- 
fidy was Giles Forrester, who, stung 
with rage and disappointment at his 
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recent defeat, formed this plan, in the 
hopes that, by holding out a promise 
to procure Sir Esdaile’s release, he 
might yet induce Elphin to be his. 
Whilst his instrument was laying the 
necessary information before govern- 
ment, Forrester returned to Derby, 
and, concealing himself near Briarby 
House, became enabled to watch the 
proceedings of its inmates. With sus- 
picions alive to the most trivial cir- 
cumstance, he readily guessed the 
true state of things on beholding a 
man, covered with dust, ride up to 
the door, and deliver a packet to the 
porter: he rightly surmised, more- 
over, that Sir Esdaile’s course would 
be immediate flight, to prevent which 
he found means to get into the knight’s 
stable, and to loosen his horse’s shoes 
—hoping that the delay which would 
accrue, whilst fresh ones were put on, 
would afford time for the king’s offi- 
cers to come up, as they were already 
on their road from London. Sir Es- 
daile’s fears, however, rendered this 
stratagem abortive; for, on discover- 
ing what had occurred, he at once 
conceived it to be the work of an 
enemy, and, leaping on the animal’s 
back, took a circuitous route towards 
the residence of HarropWard—think- 
ing it safer to have the mischief reme- 
died any yom but a his own house 
—by which he escaped the prying eye 
of Forrester. In Pha or Soot e 
reached the smithy, and having told 
our hero what was needed, urged him 
to be as speedy as possible. 

“« By all this haste, I guess the 
hounds have scented you at last,’ 
said Harrop, in reply. 

“Tt is useless to deny it,” ex- 
claimed Sir Esdaile; and, almost 
sinking on his knees, he continued— 
“but do not, I implore you, retard 
my flight.” 

“* Humph!” ejaculated Harrop, “I 
must then be well paid for the job; 
and nothing under a shilling for the 
first nail will suffice.” 

“ What you please, only be speedy,” 
cried Sir Esdaile, much agitated. 

‘* Nay, hear me out. I must also 
have two shillings for the second nail, 
four for the third, and so, for every 
nail I drive, the price paid for the one 
before it to be doubled.” 
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“T agree,” cried the knight, scarce- 
ly heeding what was said; “call to- 
morrow upon my daughter, and she 
will pay whatever you way be pleased 
to charge.” Harrop, upon this, or- 
dered his men to set to work; and 
whilst the shoes were being fastened, 
he brought ink and paper to the knight, 
and requested him to pen a few lines 
to Elphio, informing her of his agree- 
ment. Sir Esdaile unhesitatingly 
complied, and directly the job was 
finished, galloped off. 

Next morning, Harrop called at 
the manor-house, and requested a 
few minutes’ audience with Miss 
Briarby. 

On his admittance, the lovely girl 
quitted her seat to meet him, and, as 
the rose unfolds its crimson leaves in 
gratitude to the sun when he rises, so 
were her lips expanded with a smile 
at Harrop’s approach. ‘ My brave 
preserver !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ this visit 
to a friendless girl gives me a feeling 
of security which before I dared not 
entertain.” 

‘‘Lady! I am not now here to 
speak of protection, but to present 
my bill, and receive payment, for 
shoeing your father’s horse yester- 
night.” 

Elphin felt hurt at this abruptness, 
and re-seating herself, she coldly asked 
the amount of his charges. 

‘* Upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds !” was the reply. 

“‘ Mr. Ward, you are deranged !” 
exclaimed Elphin. 

“Not so. Here is Sir Esdaile’s 
agreement to pay me a certain sum, 
to be calculated from a shilling up- 
wards by arithmetical progression.” 

** Thus then have I been deceived 
in you, and thus have you taken ad- 
vantage of my poor father’s agitation 
towork his ruin. But it isimpossible 
that you can be so base—you surely 
are not serious.” 

“‘T am not used to jesting, lady ; 
and, by mine anvil, I am hotly intent 
upon exacting my rightful dues.”’ 

Eiphia burst into tears. Utter des- 
titution stared her in the face, and 
throbs of anguish, almost too painful 
to bear, rose in her throat. Scarcely 
had she time to recover herself, be- 
fore a loud knocking announced the 
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approach of other visitors, They were 
soon adinitted, and without ceremony 
ascended the stairs, (first leaving a 
guard at the door,) and entered the 
room. It was Giles Forrester, with a 
party of officers of justice. 

“Where is the traitor, Sir Esdaile 
Briarby ?” he demanded, on entering. 

‘* Sixty miles hence by this,” re- 
plied Harrop, stepping forward; “ he 
took horse for Scotland last night.” 

‘‘Ha!l art thou here ?—but of this 
anon,’ cried Forrester. ‘In the 
meantime, officers, do your duty, and 
take possession in the king’s name of 
this house, and all it contains.” 

“Stay, Mr. Officer,” said Ward; 
‘I have a claim upon the estate, 
which arose prior to Sir Esdaile’s 
escape: see, here it is.” 

The officer took the paper which 
Harrop had produced, and was about 
to examine it, when Forrester indig- 
nantly snatched it from his beni, 
and, dashing it to the ground, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Claim me no claims !— 
Do your duty, I say.” 

“Stay, Mr. Forrester,’”’ said the 
officer; ‘‘in matters of such impor- 
tance as this, we must proceed with 
the utmost caution.” 

** How!—Forrester, did you say ?”’ 
interrupted Harrop. 

*« Yes,” returned the constable. 

‘«‘What! Giles Forrester, the noted 
informer ?” 

‘‘ The same.” 

‘« Seize him, seize him, then, in- 
stantly,” cried Harrop, darting with 
tiger-like fierceness at Forrester’s 
throat, and firmly grasping it: “I 
attach him with high treason. He 
some months ago supplied the Pre- 
tender with money ; and if you search 
him, you will find next his skin a 
pouch containing all the papers re- 
lating to the transaction. As a war- 
ranty for your proceedings, here is a 
letter which I received this morning 
from the Duke of Cumberland, de- 
siring me to present you with it on 
vour arrival.’”? The constable read 
the letter, and immediately secured 
Forrester, who was struck speechless 
with the turn which affairs had taken. 
The constable next asked Harrop 
what was to be done regarding the 
settlement of his claim. Ward re- 


plied, that it must be referred to go- 
vernment, but, in the meantime, a 
seal had better be placed on the plate 
chests, &c., and four men left behind 
to guard them. This suggestion was 
acceded to, and the officers withdrew 
with their prisoner. 

‘* You now, lady, may perceive my 
real motives for deceiving Sir Es- 
daile,” said Harrop, turning to El- 
phin, who had been a silent and agi- 
tated spectator of the preceding scene. 
‘‘Whilst my claims are being can- 
vassed, time will be gained to induce 
some of your noble friends to inter- 
cede with government on Sir Esdaile’s 
behalf; whereas, without this artifice, 
the estate must have become forfeit at 
once to the crown.” 

‘Generous being!” returned El 
phin, in her richest tones of sweet- 
ness, ‘‘ how can | sufficiently express 
my gratitude for this unexampled dis- 
interestedness ?”’ 

“‘Lady, I am not so disinterested 
as you may imagine. But we must 
not now speak of recompense ; I may 
in brighter tines crave one; at pre- 
sent, the return I require would be 
denied.” 

“You think unworthily of me in 
deeming so, and must surely judge 
me to have a heart like the rocks be- 
yond us,” said Elphin. 

“Nay, worse, lady; for I have 
often sent my voice ringing through 
their caverns, and received an echo to 
the cry: you would remain silent to 
my prayer. But time wanes, and I 
have work cut out for me in Scotland 
which demands my instant presence: 
I therefore crave to take my leave.” 

On hearing this, Elphin expressed 
the apprehensions she should feel at 
being left in the house with the strange 
men who guarded it; upon which, 
Harrop promptly offered to send his 
mother to remain with her, and also 
Rinke Marston, as a check upon them. 
Our heroine now renewed her thanks, 
which Ward received with modesty, 
and then departed. 

I would fain, dear reader, pursue our 
hero to Scotland, and relate his gal- 
lant deeds on Culloden’s plain; but 
methinks I see our sage and grave 
editor shake his head, and bend his 
brow, by way of warning not to be 
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lengthy. I must, therefore, take a 
harlequin’s leap over about fifty inci- 
dents, and at once wind up to a con- 
clusion. To epitomize events, then, 
I will merely remark, that, after the 
chevalier’s defeat, Harrop Ward, with 
the general’s permission, left his re- 
giment, and proceeded to a remote 
village near the coast, and, abruptly 
entering a solitary hut in its vicinity, 
stood in the presence of Sir Esdaile 
Briarby. The knight, who was read- 
ing, instantly drew his sword, and, 
standing on the defensive, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Ere advancing a step further, de- 
clare yourself—friend or foe?’’ 

‘© A friend,” answered Ward. ‘In- 
tellivence has reached the authorities 
of your retreat, and fresh warrants 
issued for your apprehension. I am 
therefore here to aid your escape to 
France.” 

“For which you have my thanks, 
although I intend not availing myself 
of it. My possessions must inevitably 
be confiscated—as well, therefore, for 
me to return and die on a scaffold, as 
starve in a foreign land.” 

‘« Suffer me to oppose that design,” 
said Harrop ; ‘‘ matters may turn out 
ditferently to what you expect; there 
is a claimant besides government to 
your property.” 

‘*T understand vou,” said Sir Es- 
daile, sarcastically ; ‘‘that person is 
Mr. Harrop Ward, whose expertness 
in arithmetic enables him to take ad- 
vantage of the unwary.” 

‘Not so,” said Harrop; and, as- 
suming a searching look, he added, 
‘‘the maneeuvre you allude to was 
only executed to gain time, until 
another title could be put in by an- 
other man.” 

** And who is the being that dares 
make such a claim?” cried Sir Es- 
daile. 

 Elphin Briarby |” 

“* How !—my daughter ?” 

“No, sir—your son! who now 
stands before you!’’ 

* All-just God! then I am betray- 
ed!” shrieked the knight, sinking 
senseless into his seat. | 

Aud now, most complaisant reader, 
must the presiding genius of my pen 
fly to a period many years antecedent 
to that at which our narrative com- 
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menced. Sir Esdaile Esdaile was a 
young man of good family, and pos- 
sessed accomplishments of avery high 
order, but these were obscured by an 
inherent ambition after worldly great. 
ness, and an unbounded avarice for the 
wealth by which it is usually accom- 
panied. Amongst the ladies with 
whom he became acquainted, was one 
of beauty and fortune, named Marian 
Briarby, and he so far succeeded in 
securing her affections, that the young 
lady’s parents too plainly perceived 
that she never could be happy without 
him, and suffered a reluctant consent 
to their union to be wrung from them. 
Careful, however, of their child’s in- 
terest, and anxious to preserve a 
name which they had received, pure 
and unsullied, from a long line of an- 
cestors, they stipulated that young 
Esdaile should adopt the name of 
Briarby, and in the event of his wife’s 
presenting him with a boy, that the 
whole of Marian’s fortune should de- 
volve upon him, without even the 
reservation of a life interest to Sir 
Esdaile—thus readering it impossible 
for the knight to sacrifice her dower 
in the prosecution of his a:nbitious 
schemes. Our reader is acquainted 
with the death of Marian, but he is 
vet to be informed that the child then 
born was a hoy, (hitherto known as 
Harrop Ward,) and that in the same 
house a woman had some days before 
given birth to our heroine. This 
temale was Alice Ward, and Sir Es- 
daile, annihilating every feeling of a 
parent in his bosom, offered her the 
sum of five hundred pounds if she 
would make an exchange of infants, 
and then quit Seotland for ever. 

It is not always in poverty to with- 
stand great temptations. The woman 
was in distress, and knowing that her 
babe would be well brought up, she 
consented to the proposal, and in a 
few days afterwards went with her 
husband, who was a blacksmith, to 
Derby, where they set up in business 
and svon became prosperous. As 
Harrop grew up his excellent qualities 
endeared him daily more and more to 
his foster-mother, and that fondness 
eventually prompted in her a desire 
to see him in the enjoyment of his 
rights—a wish which Sir Esdaile’s 
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subsequent settlement in Derby con- 
firmed. 

Accordingly, when our hero de- 
clared his intention of accompanying 
Cuinberland’s army to the Nether- 
lands, she revealed the secret to him, 
and he resolved upon his return to 
act upon the infurmation. It would 
be idle and romantic to imagine that 
much filial affection could find place 
in the bosom of a son towards one 
who had displayed so total a deficiency 
of paternal kindness, in sacrificing 
him on the altar of avarice. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that Harrop 
should use every means for the attain- 
ment of his birthright, and after 
saving his general’s life, he, as a pre- 
liminary step, made him acquainted 
with the preceding circumstances, 
and solicited his advice. The duke 
recommended him to make himself 
known on his return to Sir Esdaile, 
and if the knight refused to do him 
justice, to state his case to some up- 
right lawyer. 

It was with this intention, and not 
to denounce him as a traitor, that 
Harrop waited on his father; but 
thinking that a man who could re- 
morselessly consign his own child to 
the care of strangers would not hesi- 
tate to remove it altogether, he took 
Marston and his friends, as our 
readers may recollect, for protection. 
Elphin’s beauty, however, rendered 
Harrop (we continue to give them 
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those names by which they have 
hitherto been recognized,) incapable 
of causing her a moment’s uneasiness. 
He felt that no other being in the 
wide world would he prefer as a part- 
ner for life, and thinking that it might 
create an indelibly unfavourable im- 
pression against him, were he at once 
to thrust her from affluence into com- 
eng poverty, he deferred putting 

is intentions into force until a better 
opportunity arrived. We have seen 
what subsequently occurred. Harrop, 
alias Elphin, grew high in Cumber- 


‘land’s favour, and he wrought upon 


the duke to permit Sir Esdaile’s es- 
cape, on condition of his freely giving 
up the titles of his deceased wife’s 
estates to his son, which would pre- 
vent government from putting the 
sequestration into force—Harrop hav- 
ing been entitled to them from the 
day of his birth. 

7ith these mild terms Sir Esdaile 
very readily complied, and then quit- 
ted his native shores to atone for past 
actions in exile and solitude. For- 
rester, we may just remark, received 
the punishment his crimes merited in 
company with Beaufleur ; whilst Har- 
rop took undisputed possession of his 
estates—explained every circumstance 
to our heroine—wooed and won her 
for his bride—bestowed Mattie Lin- 
tock upon the faithful Rinke—and 
thus concludes our eventful history of 
Evrain Brrarsy! 


OH! MOURN NOT THAT MY LOOKS ARE SAD. 
BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. 


Ou! mourn not that my looks are sad, 

But leave me—leave me till to-morrow— 
Perchance my heart may then be glad, 

And I shall weep no more my sorrow. 
No pressing grief afflicts me now, 

Although iny eyes are dim, my cheeks are pale ; 
*Tis but the memory of woe 

That chills my being and bids my spirits fail. 


It is not fit that thou shouldst stay, 
For in such an hour not even thou 
‘anst chase my pensive tears away, 
Or light with a smile my pallid brow. 
Then go—and I willweepalone 
O’er all my bitter retrospect of pain ; 
And when the tide of thought is gone, 


May, 1832. 


My lip may smile—my 7 may beam again! 
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IL PADRE SANT AMOR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


So little is really known about friars 
and convents—our intercourse with 
them is so rare—the rigour and re- 
tirement of many of them keep both 
these abodes and their inhabitants so 
far from all contact with the world— 
finally, ignorance and bigotry on one 
hand, and misconception and prejudice 
on the other, operate so powerfully, 
that it is next to impossible to get a 
true account of these religious retreats, 
and still less of the recluses who te- 
nant thein; for these reasons the fol- 
lowing narrative may have some 
novelty, and will, at the same time, I 
trust, not be devoid of interest. 

In my very many rambles, during 
very many ee of my life, over the 
continent, I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of lodging in monasteries—of 
converting them into, or rather sub- 
stituting them for, inns—and of enjoy- 
ing the hospitality and kindness of the 
monks, so that I am somewhat au fazt 
on the subject. Their wine was always 

ood, their fruit and vegetables abun- 
cn. and of the best quality; their 
cooking varied, being sometimes ex- 
cellent, sometimes indifferent: they 
always dressed fish, however, in per- 
fection ; and in one convent, where 
the use of meat was forbidden, I was 
informed that there were forty ways 
of cooking eggs! Amongst the mo- 
nastic receptacles for the traveller, 
the tourist will find the celebrated 
convent at the top of the Grand St. 
Bernard,* and many others in Italy, 
which are below it, well worth his 
attention. Of the severe orders of La 
Trappe, &c. | know nothing, but with 
the convent to which I shall allude, as 
also with a very liberal one in Sar- 
dinia, where, amongst others, a num- 
ber of retired officers, quitting the 
service and the world together, live in 
repose, I was perfectly conversant ; 
and here I must make this remark, 
namely, that he who has the curiosity 
to traverse that picturesque country, 
the interior of Spain, and to examine 
that maiden soil, the beauties of which 
are little known, will be lucky to take 


up his quarters with the monks, for 
the posadas (inns) are execrable, and 
in many places he will find none. 
The monasteries will compensate for 
this, for there he will find extensive 
gardens and grounds, hedge-rows of 
flowering myrtles and geraniums, 
groves of orange trees, ail bowers of 
roses and jasmine, the rich and odo- 
riferous foliage of which is wafted, in 
.apparent showers of beauty and sweet- 
ness, by the light breeze, refreshing 
the heated air, from which, however, 
the walking meditator is quite shel- 
tered by alleys of dense trees; whilst 
purling rills and cool baths offer their 
auxiliaries of ease and comfort: to 
these let him add fine pictures within 
the dreary pile, and a good library, 
and thus ends the picture, not design- 
ed as a panegyric on monastic life, but 
as a faithful delineation thereof: nei- 
ther have I any thing monkish about 
myself: it is one thing to admire a 
scene, and another to be closely con- 
fined to it for the remainder of life. 
And now to my story. 

Having been thrown out of a car- 
riage on my passage through Italy, I 
was received, sheltered, and boarded 
for many days at the monastery of 
——. Whilst there, it struck me that 
it would be curious and instructive to 
dip into the biography of the fathers, 
and to analyze the real causes of their 
having made election of the monastic 
life. Some, thought I, are friendless ; 
others are the drones of life’s hive; 
whilst some take shelter from ad- 
versity; and some come freely from 
the love of a life of sanctity. Just as 
I was making these reflections, and 
reading Collardeau’s translation of 
Pope’s Eloisa and Abelard, with this 
passage before me— 

‘* Prisons ot la vertu, volontaire victime, 
Gemit et se repente quoiqu’ exempte du 


crime, 

Ou l'homme de son étre imprudent de- 
structeur 

Ne Jéve vers le ciel que des cris de dou- 
leur,”’ 


a nobleman of very high family, re- 





* The highest habitation in the world. 











* FEE SES PORE eae 55. 
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tired hither many years since, like the 
foreground figure of a picture claimed 
my attention, and I began my re- 
searches with him. His person was 
graceful in the highest degree, his air 
splendidly noble, exhibiting, at the 
same time, two great contrasts—the 
man of rank accustomed to conde- 
scend, and the man of self-imposed 
humility, wishing, from his vocation, 
to annihilate ali human pride within 
him ; his smile was benign, yet it was 
not the smile of innocent content, and 
willing ignorance of the world, with 
all its delusive pleasures and vanities, 
but rather the complacent demonstra- 
tion of pious resignation and bravely 
borne disappointment. In other of 
the brethren you might trace the ab- 
sence of worldly knowledge, which 
ignorance to them was bliss, together 
with the healthfulness of peace, com- 
fort, and an orderly course of life; in 
one of them the strong expressions of 
penitence were deeply imprinted in 
every line of his features; but of him 
I shall have to speak hereafter: at 
present, I must return to Father Sant 
Amer, the name assumed by this il- 
lustrious, interesting, and exemplary 
friar. Without wishing so to do, he 
seemed to stand, like the monarch oak 
of the forest, towering above those 
who surrounded him: the head of 
this monastery bestowed on him a 
particular share of distinction ; whilst 
the revenue which he had surrendered 
to religious institutions, and charitable 
purposes, naturally procured for him 
a great degree of consideration; not 
that, to do this, he had wronged the 
next heir to his entailed property, re- 
mote as he was, but that many sources 
of a large income, either vested merely 
in himself for life, or acquired by his 
progenitors, were thus disposed of. In 
aword, he had been just and gene- 
rous, pious, yet regardful of what he 
owed to his name and family. His 
peculiar care and attention to me 
during my confinement created more 
intimacy than I could form with any 
other of the fathers (padre, so called ;) 
our mutual love for the classics and 
for poetry increased our sympathy ; 
and whilst the other friars treated me 
as their son, Il Padre Sant Amor was 
to me like a companion and a friend. 


Thinking that what passed without 
the walls of his retreat might be novel 
and entertaining to him, I, at first, 
broached that subject, but I found 
that he turned from it as if in distaste, 
and only took interest in moral, 
poetical, and classical reminiscences ; 
short moral essays, in the form of 
stories; long quotations and souvenirs 
of the classics, and other poetical au- 
thors. He shrunk still more from 
the subject of woman, and, indeed, 
this retreat was not the place for in- 
troducing su dear, yet so dangerous, a 
topic ; my tongue once lightly touched 
it, when a look, a sigh, and a gesture 
peculiar to himself, of submissive 
silence, informed me that he consi- 
dered Jove and disappointment as 
Synonymous terms. 

The attractive exterior of Father 
Sant Amor, a deportment which, 
in spite of his endeavouring to con- 
ceal it, proved that his courtly habits 
were the effect of having moved in the 
first circles, and of having had, much 
intercourse with the polished world, 
words which had fallen from him, 
which bore testimony of his being a 
travelled man, the discovery of his 
having belonged to the army of his 
country, which I gathered from 
Father Clement of the same monas- 
tery, but, above all, a something of 
mystery, excited my curiosity to the 
highest pitch to be made acquainted 
with his anes and, after a variety 
of attempts, direct and indirect, to 
draw him out iv a narrative on the 
subject, I at last succeeded, and I shall 
give it as nearly as possible in his own 
words, and, at the same time, as briefly 
and succinctly as I am able. 

“My sun,” (figlio mio) said he, “I 
have long perceived an anxious wish 
on your part to kuow something of my 
biography up to the present date; ar- 
dent and active in mind as you appear 
to me, you will have made anticipa- 
tions (conjectural ones) with respect 
to me which will fall short of your 
expectations, when I sketch to you 
the principal occurrences of my life, 
and, above all, the motives and cir- 
cumstances which brought me here. 
In entering on this detail, I may fairly 
say, in the language of our Latin 


poet, 
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* Jubes renovare dolorem ;’ 


but I cannot add, in the strain of the 
same celebrated bard, and in another 
part of the Aneid, 


‘ Quanquam animus meminisse horret, luc- 
tuque refugit 

Incipiam.’ 

There is nothing of the awful, the 
miraculous, nor mysterious in my 
story; I cannot boast of a life of pri- 
mitive purity, of a wonderful and 
powerful vocation which called me to 
the selection of the habit which I now 
have assumed, nor of the heart-wring- 
ing workings of holy and salutary 
penitence which induced me to dedi- 
cate the uncertain period of my days 
to a monastic life; I am not seques- 
tered here, like the child of peace, 
who knows no other existence, nor am 

I driven here by fear, by the horror of 
temptation, to escape the hurricane of 
vice which might have overwhelmed 
me, to shelter from oppression, or to 
yield to the interests of my family by 
a provision thus afforded to others ; 
I am like the bird which, faint and 
weary, resting uneasily on bases which 
were deceptive and untenable, agi- 
tated by pursuing false lights and 
visionary objects, perches at last upon 
a rock to repose its weariness, and to 
shelter it from future peril and dis- 
gust. Defeated in my search for hap- 
er I have given up the pursuit; 

a felicita (felicity) is not an inhabit- 
ant of the world: the serenity which 
forms its best part is only to be found 
in retirement; nay, even there regrets 
and anxiety intervene, for if we regret 
not the worthless baubles which pas- 
sion and ambition may hold out to us, 
we have to deplore the loss of time, 
and a variety of actions, which, if our 
days were to come over again, would 
have been very different to what they 
were, thus proving che la vita umana 
(that human life) is but a passage, a 
state of probation, often a mere dream. 
But to mine. 

**T had all the advantages which birth, 
the station which I occupied in soci- 
ety, court favour, the prejudice which 
lends too much lustre to riches and 
nobility, the reputation of an honour- 
able and lamented father, justly ob- 
tained, and, lastly, the blind partiality 








of a too fond and indulgent mother, 
who made me, her only son, her idol, 
I scarcely recollect my father—my 
mother was all the workito me: and 
it cost her a bitter pang when, after 
amply doing her duty in my educa- 
tion, she had to part with me to join 
my regiment, not because a military 
career was that of my election, but 
because another prejudice made it the 
only one which was suited to my rank, 
and because my ancestors had all em- 
braced it. Although a spoiled child, 
yet I had a turn for study, and al- 
though early presented at court, and 
mingling with the beau monde, I was 
an eccentric, fond of nature, and an 
admirer of the effusions of genius: in 
music I liked the maestoso, in painting 
the picturesque, in beauty the pensive 
and intellectual in expression. With 
these strongly pronounced tastes, | 
joined the Imperial army, my mother 
setting me off with a magnificent 
retinue, loading me with presents and 
finery, and putting into my hand, be- 
dewed by many a tear, my father’s 
sword, with these words, ‘ Life of my 
heart, I bid you adieu! there is the 
sword of a brave man; by it he dis- 
tinguished himself and gathered fresh 
laurels for his house, already renowned 
in arms; keep it unsullied—I know 
youwill—’ Here feeling stopped her 
utterance, and made reply impossible 
to me. 

**I will not talk of my military life: 
I did my duty: it was short, and 
marked with few events; the first, 
which to me was heart-sickening, was 
a duel fought between one of my com- 
rades and a seemingly bosomefriend ; 
the latter was his rival with a beautiful 
countess at the court of ———: she was 
married, and unguarded in her conduct; 
my friend was the successful cavalier. 
Filled with indignation at this, the 
rejected rival aspersed her fame, it 
was resented by the other, bound in 
honour to defend her, a ineeting took 
place, and he killed his friend ; nearly 
broken-hearted, he ended his days in 
the cloister; the lovely frail one has 
lost her loverand her reason together ; 
a point of honour brought a cousin of 
mine in contact with a comrade, and 
he was the victim of this point d’hon- 
neur—his life paid the forfeit. I now 
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made philosophical reflections on the 
word glory, for which millions are 
sacrificed—the term hero, one who 
imbues his hands in his brother’s 
blood, and experience told me that 
murder, almost in cold blood, because 
personal resentments have nothing in 
common with the soldier who fights 
for another, sullies each; and that 
whilst one single sanguinary act brings 
the culprit to the block, he who slays, 
or causes to be slain, thousands, im- 
mortalises a name! 

‘Love, fur awhile, held out its de- 
lusive attractions, but scarcely was 
my heart devoted to the object of its 
selection, than death wrested her from 
my anticipations of future happiness. 
I was after this the friend and adopted 
brother of the once beautiful Princess 
——; often did I chide her for the 
havoc which her beauty made amongst 
the light butterfly-train which flut- 
tered around her; often did I deeply 
regret the dedication of her life to 
mere attractiveness, neglecting more 
solid pursuits ; often did I witness the 
strife, contentions, hatreds, and emu- 
lations which her charms created, her 
capricious refusal of a young noble- 
man every way worthy of her, and 
even the vanity which was making 
great encroachments on a kind and 
feeling heart ; for vanity, in its best 
garb, is mere self-love, and self-love 
blunts all nobler feelings. At length 
I lost sight of her for a few years, 
when meeting her again, deeply veiled, 
she seemed like a monument of grief: 
a gravity, per quite a stranger to 
her nature, gave her a dignity in my 
eyes superior to what she had ever 
possessed before, and the deep tinge 
of melancholy which marked ber 
deportment deepened the interest 
which she inspired; her voice was 
gentle, and brought down to a tone 
which partook less of complaint than 
of resignation. ‘ Alphonso,’ said she to 
me, ‘you behold in me the ruins of 
what I was ; this external form is like 
the tomb in which guilt and vanity are 
enshrined—’ Her voice faltered for 
a few seconds, when, giving a gentle 
sigh, and harmonizing her accents, 
she proceeded. ‘Behold (raising up 
her veil) the altered features of folly, 
once lit up in smiles and in youthful 


attractions!’ She was not recog- 
nizable; the small-pox had made such 
devastation in her features that not 
one line of beauty remained; her eye- 
brows were lost, those expressive 
arches of dark hue which surmount- 
ed her brilliant eyes; the silken 
fringe which overhung them was also 
imperfect and disfigured; her bright 
eyes seemed dimmed with weeping ; 
and, although her fine teeth still re- 
mained, her lip had forgotten to smile, 
and they were nearly hidden, and 
when they did appear only furnished a 
strong contrast to the surrounding 
deformity. Of her hair she had been 
very proud, but she had now, as a 
voluntary punishment, cut off the 
greater part of it. I confess that I 
started back on first seeing her un- 
veiled, and my heart smote me for 
it, although the act was involuntary ; 
recovering myself, speedily, however, 
I took her cold, snowy hand, and, 
pressing it to my lips, said, ‘ Sister, 
this is but the casket which I bebold, 
the better part is fairer and purer 
than ever—a kind heart, freed from 
its self-love, is now the jewel which 
you possess ; long may it beat peace- 
fully.” ‘Alas!’ replied she, ‘1 seek 
peace, but find it not on earth; I am 
therefore about to quit a vain world, 
in order to redeem, if possible, the 
time so mis-spent in pleasure, and 
under the misleading, intoxicating 
influence of flattery. I am just ar- 
ranging a number of pecuniary and 
family affairs, and am on my way to 
commence my noviciate at the con- 
vent of St. ——.’”’ 

To cut short the narrative of Father 
Sant Amor, touching this part of his 
history, it will suffice to say that he 
detailed to me the overpowering hor- 
ror of this lovely woman on her first 
being visited with that scourge, which 
might have been averted had she been 
less a spoiled child, and had her 
parents not laboured under a bigoted 
prejudice, then prevailing in remote 
parts of the continent, that it was a 
sin to inoculate children. In the first 
agonies of wounded pride, amounting 
to despair, she inhabited a dark apart- 
ment, and hid herself from mortal 
eye, wearing a mask by «ay, even in 
the presence of her waiting wemen ; 
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at length she fell into the state of sub- 
mission described, abstracted herself 
from the world, and actually retired to 
acloister. After this account of life’s 
uncertainty, the padre further inform- 
ed me that he had acomrade on whom 
a fond mother had fixed her very 
soul: he enjoyed all possible court- 
favour, was early placed in the army, 
distinguished himself there, was be- 
trothed to one of the noblest ladies at 
the court, and just at the conclusion 
of the war was killed in the last 


battle: his mother died of grief—his p 


intended was inconsolable. 

“ These,” said the friar, ‘* are 
amongst the many occurrences in a 
worldly career which tend to disgust 
one with it, not to mention the perfidy 
and duplicity of courts, the treachery 
and Seblenese of princes and poten- 
tates, nobles and other men in power, 
which have largely been felt amongst 
my relatives: the brave betrayed and 
disgraced, the base and intriguing ad- 
vanced to honour, emolument, and 
power. For some years,” said he, 
‘previous to my assuming this habit, 
I was quite estranged from the world, 
in which my last act was the only one 
with which I feel perfectly satisfied. 
My cousin, a handsome cavalier of 
high merit, was attached to a young 
lady of quality, but his want of for- 
tune caused him to be rejected ; whilst 
age and decrepitude, gilded over with 
decorations, and backed by a fortune, 
were presented to the haif-frantic and 
disappointed Marie Terese. I stepped 
in here, and by making over certain 
property to | relative, prevented an 
act of paternal violence and injustice, 
and secured the happiness of the young 
couple. Secured, did I say? alas! 
how uncertain is that—how doubtful 
is it that, living in the contagious air 
of splendid folly and triumphant vice, 
each of these then happy lovers should 
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preserve to the end their virtue, truth, 
and mutual esteem.”” Here he shouk 
his head, and, presenting his snuff-box 
to me, thus concluded:—“ I think 
that I need not proceed further in my 
history ; = will draw your own con- 
clusion; I have already occupied too 
much of your time without repaying 
you for the sacrifice, and the day de- 
clines, whilst I am greatly ia arrear to 
my breviary ; 1 will away to the ora- 
tory, whilst you take a walk in the 
alley of orange trees; you may there 
erceive Father Clement, whose story 
is very different.” Thus saying, he 
howed gracefully, took part of a pinch 
of snuff, and giving the remainder to 
the wind, pointed to the dispersed 
grains, first agitated for awhile, and 
then cast on the earth: he uttered 
gently, yet emphatically, ‘‘ Cosi e la 
vita umana,’’—(such is human life !) 
a very short, yet impressive and com- 
prehensive homily. 

Need I make any reflections on the 
above story? no. On the motives 
which consigned the self-exiled (at 
least such from the intercourse of the 
world and its population,) nobleman? 
no. The cause of his retreat and elec- 
tion of the monastic life is clear: he 
could not, in that world, find the se- 
clusion nor opportunity for meditation 
which was here afforded him ; not so, 
perhaps, with the female victim, who, 
had she possessed courage enough to 
sojourn in a more active scene, might 
have exercised more active virtues, 
and performed more extensive good ; 
perhaps the scorn of rivals, the reflec- 
tion of past conquests, the humiliation 
of changed circumstance, were too 
much for her; but does she, in her 
self-seclusion, not ‘‘ cast one longing, 
lingering look behind?” We know 
not. 

(To be continued. ) 





MRS. BUTLER DANVERS. 


_ Tue lady whose Portrait embel- 
lishes this number is the third daughter 
of the late Colonel Stephen Fremantle, 
who married Albinia, daughter of 
James St. John Jefferyes, of Blar- 
ney Castle, County Cork, Esq. by 





Arabella, sister to John, first Earl of 
Clare. Mrs. Butler Danvers is niece 
to the Countess of Glengall, and the 
Right Hon. Sir W. H. Fremanile, 
Treasurer of the King’s Household, 
and the late Admiral Sir Thomas F. 
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Fremantle, K.C.B. Her first cousins 
are the Marquess of Westmeath, and 
the Countess of Belfast; and her bro- 
ther is Colonel John Fremantle, of 
the Coldstream Guards, Aid-de-camp 
to his Majesty, and well known as the 
Duke of Wellington’s Aid-de-camp 
during the Peninsular campaigns. She 
married George John Danvers Butler 
Danvers, Esq. eldest son of the late 
Hon. Augustus Richard Butler, (se- 


cond son of Brinsley,* second Earl of 
Lanesborough, by Lady Jane Isa- 
bella Rochfort, daughter of the Ear} 
of Belvedere,) who assumed the name 
of Danvers on his marriage with Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Dan- 
vers, Bart. of Swithland Hall, in the 
county of Leicester. 

Mr. Butler Danvers is cousin and 
heir-presumptive to the present Earl 
of Lanesborough. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Mconticar is o’er the dim and heaving sea; 
Moonlight is on the mountain’s frowning 
brow ; 
And by their silvery fountains merrily 
The maids of Castaly are dancing now— 
Young hearts, bright eyes, and rosy lips 
are there ; 
And fairy steps, and light and laughing 
voices, 
Ringing like welcome music through the 
air, — 
A sound at which the untroubled heart 
rejoices. 
But there are hearts o’er which that danc- 
ing measure 
Heavily falls! 
And there are ears to which the voice of 
pleasure 
Still vainly calls! 
There’s not a scene on earth so full of 
lightness 
That withering Care 
Sleeps not beneath the flow’rs, and turns 
their brightness 
To dark despair ! 
SONG. 
By T. H. Bayly. 
When the world is full of flowers, 
Who would not gather them ? 
Autumn winds and winter showers 
Soon come and wither them. 
Youth and love I own are brief ; 
But why should we make a grief, 
Looking for the yellow leaf 
Ere the bud is blown? 


a thoughts are link’d to laughter ; 

hy should we bury them? 

Sighs and tears may come hereafter ; 
No need to hurry them. 


They who through a darken’d glass 
View the minutes as they pass, 
Make the sun a gloomy mass ; 

But the fault’s their own. 


LOVE’S TRUTH. 
By Mrs. J. S. Prowse. 
I saw thee in thy happiness ;—how sweet 
It was to mark thy soft cheek warmer glow 
E’en with thy innocent thoughts, and fondly 
seek 
To hide those dove-like eyes from him, 
whose life 
It was to look on thee: I know not why 
A thought of sadness o’er my spirit came, 
FE’en when I saw thee fair as new Love’s 
dream 
And blessed as the fondest pray’r could 
ask— 
Was it, that in the beam of thy blue eyes 
I caught some strange unutter’d history 
Of sorrow and despair—and that I saw 
Thou wert so fragile, grief would wither up 
Thy aweet form like a flower the frost hath 
touch’d, 
Should ill befall the chosen of thy heart— 
Too soon, poor Leila, came the fatal blow ; 
Thine idol died ! and thou wast desolate, 


J saw thee in thy surrow—very pale 
Was thy young cheek ; yet in the hour of 


JY» 

A dying rose-leaf had as lively glow ; 

But then ’twas perfect whiteness—now the 
tint 

‘‘ Was of the shroud and grave”—thy 
tearless eyes 

Were heavy as a cloud did rest on them ; 

And for the smile that once dwelt on thy 
lips, 

’Twas gone for ever—yet like sunset beams 

Still left a trace where its soft light had been ; 

A sbrine’s sad glory when the God bas flown. 





* Brinsley, Earl of Lanesborough, was godfather to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
bestowed on him the remarkable name which tbat brilliant genius afterwards rendered so 
distinguished, and which is carefully kept up among his descendants.— Ep. 
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Desolate Leila! when unsparing grief 
Had broken her true heart, 1 saw her last 
Deck’d for the ready grave : thuse whitest 
hands ‘ 
With their dim violet tracery of veins, 
Like pale autumnal leaves just perishing, 
In holiest semblance, meekly were entwin’d 
Over a heart too kind, too pure for earth : 
‘The soft curls parted on the parian brow 
Show’d nought of death—-save that they 
were at rest, 
And clos’d for ever were the loving eyes.— 
Flowers of all hues were scatter’d, and of 
these 
The first fresh bloom had pass’d—e’en like 
her own! 
Else had their splendour been a mockery ; 
Drooping and withering, it seem’d most fit 
That things alike so frail and beautiful 
Should be entomb’d together — For awhile 
I felt as 1 could gaze away whole hours, 
Watching the soft and trance-like quietude 
Wherewith the spoiler Death had shrin’d 
her, 
Like a young saint in the white sanctity 
Of silent adoration; but too soon 
The dreary sense of Beauty motionless— 
The undefined chill that ever reigns 
Where death is present—when our fondest 
lov’d 
Become mysterious, sacred—stole on me, 
Till my heart bow'd before the silent power 
Of the cold grave’s new habitant—awe- 
struck, 
Mournful, I turn’d away — yet scarcely 
wish’d 
I might recall the sleeper—for I felt 
This earth for her had not a joy to give,— 
And—she hath bliss in heaven. 
I HAE NAEBODY Now. 
By J. Hogg. 
I hae naebody now, I hae naebody now 
To meet me upon the green, 
Wi’ light locks waving o’er her brow, 
An’ joy in her deep blue een; 
Wi’ the raptur’d kiss an’ the happy smile, 
An’ the dance o’ the lightsome fay, 
An’ the wee bit tale o’ news the while 
That had happen’d when I was away. 


I hae naebody now, I hae naebody now 
To clasp to my bosom at even, 

O'er her calm sleep to breathe the vow, 
An’ pray for a blessing from heaven, 

An’ the wild embrace, an’ the gleesome face 
Iy the morning that met my eye, 

Where are they now, where are they now ? 
In the cauld, cauld grave they lie. 


There's naebody kens, there’s naebody kens, 
An’ O may they never prove, 

That sharpest degree o’ agony 
For the child o’ their earthly love-- 





To see a flower in its vernal hour 
By slow degrees decay, 

Then calmly aneath the hand o’ death 
Breathe its sweet soul away. 


O dinna break, my poor auld heart, 
Nor at thy loss repine, 
For the unseen hand that threw the dart 
Was sent frae her Father and thine ; 
Yet I maun mourn, an’ I will mourn, 
E’en to my latest day, 
For though my darling can never return, 
I can follow the sooner away. 
TO A BUTTERFLY NEAR A TOMB, 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
I stood where the lip of Song lay low, 
Where the dust was heavy on Beauty’s 
brow ; 
Where stillness hung on the heart of Love, 
And a marble weeper kept watch above, 


I stood in the silence of lonely thought, 

While Song and Love in my own soul 
wrought ; 

Though each unwhisper’d, each dimm’d 
with fear, 

Each but a banish’d spirit here. 


Then didst thou pass me in radiance by, 
Child of the sunshine, young Butterfly ! 
Thou that dost bear, on thy fairy wing, 
No burden of inborn suffering ! 


Thou wert flitting past that solemn tomb, 
O'er a bright world of joy and bloom ; 
And strangely I felt, as I saw thee shine, 
The all that sever’d thy life and mine. 


Mine, with its hidden mysterious things, 

Of love and grief, its unsounded springs, 

And quick thoughts, wandering o’er earth 
and sky, 

With voices to question eternity ! 


Thine, on its reckless and glancing way, 

Like an embodied breeze at play ! 

Child of the sunshine, thou wing’d and 
free, 

One moment—one moment—I envied thee ! 


Thou art not lonely, though born to roam ; 
Thou hast no longings that pine for home ; 
Thou seek’st not the haunts of bee and bird, 
To fly from the sickness of hope deferr’d. 


In thy brief being no strife of mind, 

No boundless passion, is deeply shrined ; 
But l—as I gaz’d on thy swift flight by, 
One hour of my soul seemed Infinity ! 


Yet, ere I turn’d from that silent place, 
Or ceased from watching thy joyous race, 
Thou, even thou, on those airy wings, 
Didst waft me visions of brighter things! 


Thou, that dost image the freed soul’s 
birth, 
And its flight away o’er the mists of earth, 
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Oh! fitly thou shinest ’mid flowers that rise 
Round the dark chamber where Genius 
lies ! 


THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE, 
By L. E. L. 
There's a white stone placed upon yonder 
tomb, 
Beneath is a soldier lying : 
The death-wound came amid sword and 
plume, 
When banner and ball were flying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on bis breast, 
By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 
The church shadow falls over his place of 
rest, 
Where thestepsof his childhood bounded. 


There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 
There was woman's gentler weeping, 

And the wailing of age and infant cries, 
O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 


He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing ; 
He stood by the valiant side by side, 
His country's wrongs redressing. 


He came again, in the light of bis fame, 
When the red campaign was over : 

One heart that in secret had kept his name 
Was claim‘d by the soldier lover. 


But the cloud of strife came upon the sky ; 
He left his sweet home for battle ; 
And his young child’s lisp for the loud 
war-cry, 
And the cannon’s long death-rattle. 


He came again—but an altered man : 
The path of the grave was before him, 
And the smile that he wore was cold and 
wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o’er him. 


He spoke of victory—spoke of cheer ;— 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother or orphan‘s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engrav'’d on the 
stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow ; 
There he sleeps, whose death in battle was 
won, 
But who died on his own home-pillow ! 


OH, SWEERTLY CLING MY THOUGHTS TO 
THEE, 


By F. W. N. Bayley. 


Oh, sweetly cling my thoughts to thee, 
Bright thing of far-off years, 
And even now sad memory loves 
To gaze on thee through tears. 
Time in thy virgin loveliness 
But little change has made, 
And thou seemest of a garden 
Where the flowers never fade. 


JT was young when thou wert on the earth, 
Men deem'd thee passing fair, 

A being of more lovely birth 
Hath seldom settled there ;— 

The dreamers gaze on such as thee 
When angels guard their sleep, 

And I marvel not thy flight afar 
Made many wail and weep. 


Oh, I who loved thee most of all 
Am mourning for thee now, 
Though years have pass’d, and age has 
mark’d 
Deep furrows on my brow. 
Still sweetly cling my thoughts to thee, 
Bright thing of far-off yeais, 
And even now sad memory loves 
To gaze on thee through tears ! 


Motices of Books. 


‘““STILL PLEASED TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME,” 


DR. LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP#EDIA. 
The History of Spain and Portugal. Vol. 
I. London, 1832. Longman and Co. 
Tur present work, of which this is the first 
volume, will supply a wide hiatus in our 
historical literature. A history of Spain, 
so long and so much required, is now about 
to be produced, and fortunately too by an 
author in every way competent to the 
arduous task. In the volume before us, he 
has evinced a diligence of research, a clear- 
ness of judgment in the collection and con- 
densation of facts, and a soundness of 
learning, which have amply qualified him 
for pursuing an undertaking of more than 


May, 1832, 


ordinary difficulty. The History of Spain 
and Portugal must always carry with ita 
stirring and extensive interest—it is full of 
eventful incident arising out of its frequent 
political changes and numberless wars, and 
when the peculiar character and disposition 
of the people of which it treats is con- 
sidered, it will be found to contain as much 
of amusement as instruction. The arrange- 
ment which the author has adopted of 
writing the histories of the co-existing 
kingdoms during the Mohammedan domina- 
tion consecutively instead of simultaneously, 
is extremely judicious, in as much as that 
it gives a clearness and perspicuity to his 
26 
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narrative, which could not otherwise have 
been effected. Fastidious, indeed, and 
difficult to please, must the critic be, who 
does not bestow on this volume a delighted 
and unmixed praise—by all who desire 
either to be instructed or amused, it will 
be read with avidity. 


ALTRIVE TALES. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Vol. I. London, 1832. Cochrane and 
Co. 

This is a volume of many attractions, and 
is the first of a series of twelve. It con- 
tains a long and very interesting memoir 
of the Shepherd. It was the opinion of a 
great critic, that the history of no man’s 
life could be correctly given, except by 
himself; and we think that the auto-bio- 
graphy of Hogg will amply illustrate the 
propriety of the remark. The memoir is 
written with a frankness and fidelity that 
are highly pleasing. He is his own hero, 
and traces his career, and describes his 
adventures, with unostentatious truth. As 
we are necessarily late in the field, and as 
almost every review both great and small 
have not only recorded their praises of this 
volume, but have been profuse in their ex- 
tracts, we shall satisfy ourselves by merely 
adding our expression of good will towards 
the author, and wish him every success in 
his undertaking. 


THE FASTER GIFT. A Religious Offering. 
By L.E L. London, 1832. Fisher & Co. 
Every thing that emanates from the pen 
of Miss Landon, be it prose or poetry, must 
command interest. And there is much 
that is excellent and beautiful in these 
illustrative poems, though, taking them 
collectively, we cannot but experience 
something like disappointment from their 
perusal. We, however, feel pleasure in 
presenting the fullowing poem to the 

reader :— 
HYMN OF THE MAGDALEN. 
‘* There was a time when | but sought 
In life its pleasant things, 
And asked each moment what it brought 
Of pleasure on its wings. 


I bound red roses in my hair; 
And when they died away, 

] only thougbt, fresh flow'rs there are 
As beautiful as they. 


And time passed on—the bright and brief— 
I led the dance and song, 

As careless as the summer leaf 
The wild wind bears along. 


‘But the wind fails the leaf at last, 


And down it sinks to die— 
To perish with the perished past, 
And gone as idly by. 





So sink the spirits of those days, 
That buoyant bore us on ; 

The joy declines, the hope decays, 
Ere we believe them gone. 


Then memory rises like a ghost, 
Whose presence brings to mind 

The better things which we have lost, 
The hopes we’ve left behind. 


And what could memory bring to me 
But sorrow, shame, and sin; 

And wretched the wora heart must be, 
With such dark guests within. 


I said, accursed be a life 
That ’mid such ills hath birth, 
Where fate and nature in their strife 
Make desolate the earth! 


But no more of that evil time— 
An altered heart is mine ; 

Purified by a hope sublime, 
And by a faith divine. 


I weep ; but tears of penitence 
Still comfort as they flow, 

And rise to heaven, and win from thence 
A solace for below. 


For I have learnt my God to trace 
Thy love in all things here ; 

How wonderful the power and grace 
In all thy works appear. 


The vineyard dim with purple light, 
The silvery olive tree, 

The corn wherewith the plains are bright, 
Speak to my soul of thee. 


This loveliness is born to die ; 
Not so the race for whom 

The sun goes shining through the sky, 
The world puts forth its bloom. 


We know that to this lovely earth 
Will sure destruction come ; 

But though it be our place of birth, 
Yet it is not our home. 


For we are God’s own chosen race, 
Whom the Lord died to save ; 

This earth is but a trial-place, 
Whose triumph is the grave.” 


There is another extract which we can- 
not refrain from making. 


THE MAGDALEN. 


“The plaining murmur of the midnight 
wind, 

Like mournful music is upon the air : 

So sad, so sweet, that the eyes fill with tears, 

Without a cause—ah! no, the heart is 
heaped 

So full with perished pleasures, vain regrets, 

That nature cannot sound one grieving note 

Upon her forest lyre, but still.it finds 

Mute echo in the sorrowing human heart. 

Now the wind wails among the yellow 
leaves, 
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About te fall, over the faded flowers, 

Over all summer’s lovely memories, 

About to die: the year has yet in store 

A few dim hours, but they are dark and 
cold : 

Sunshine, green leaves, glad flowers, they 
all are gone ; 

And it has only left the worn-out soil, 

The leafless bough, and the o’erclouded sky. 

And shall humanity not sympathize 

With desolation which is like its own ? 

So do our early dreams fade unfulfilled ; 

So does our hope turn into memory, 

The one so glad—the other such despair, 

(For who can find a comfort in the past ! ) 

So do our feelings harden, or decay, 

Encrustiug with hard selfishness tow late, 

Or bearing that deep wound, whereof we 
die. 

Where are the buoyant spirits of our 

youth ? 

Where are the dancing steps, that but kept 
time 

To our own inward gladuess—where the 
light 

That flushed the cheek into one joyous rose ; 

That lit the lips, and filled the eyes with 
smiles {— 

Gone, gone as utterly as singing birds, 

And opening flowers, and honey-laden bees, 

And shining leaves, are from yon forest 
gone. 

I know this from myself—the words I speak 

Were written first with tears on mine own 
heart ; 

And yet, albeit, it was a lovely time ! 

Who would recall their youth, and be again, 

The dreamiug—the believing —the betray- 
ed? 

The feverishness of hope, the agony, 

As every disappointment taught a truth, 

For still is knowledge bought by wretched- 
ness,— 

Who could find energy to bear again ? 

Ye clear bright stars, that from the face of 
Heaven 

Shine out in tranquil loveliness, how oft 

Have ve been witness to my passionate 
tears ; 

Altho’ beloved, and beautiful, and young ; 

Yet happiness was not with my unrest. 

For I had pleasure, not content ; each wish 

Seemed granted, only to be weariness, 

No hope fulfilled its promise ; and no dream 

Was ever worth its waking bitterness. 

Then there was love, that crowding into 
one 

All vanity, all sorrow, all remorse ; 

Till we loathe life, glad, beauteous, hoping 
life, 

And would be fain to lay our burthen down, 

Although we might but lay it in the grave, 

All natural terror lost in hope of peace.” 
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TALES OF THE EARLY AGEs, By the Author 
of ‘* Brambletye House,’ ‘* Zillah,” &c. 
3 Vols. London, 1852 Henry Colbura 
and Richard Bentley. 
That Mr. Horace Smith is decidedly « man 
of genius, no one, we think, will venture to 
question, but that that genius bas been 
much over-rated is certain. There is an 
enthusiasm in taste as well as in every 
thing else, and some persons whose reflec- 
tions are not very deep frequently consider 
that the author who pleuses them must ne- 
cessarily, in compliment to their own dis- 
cernment, be equal, if not superior, to all 
others, however eminent their station in 
the literary world. Such is the case with 
Mr Smith. Be his subject what it may, 
from his lively descriptions, the adroitness 
with which he manages the incidents of bis 
plot, and the agreeableness of his style, 
he is sure to please. Now this power of 
pleasing, although very delightful in an 
author, is by no means a proof that he is 
entitled to be ranked with the greatest of 
our imaginative writers. Buyt to the work 
before us. The three volumes contain five 
different tales, marking some of the cha- 
racteristics of the first five centuries. Their 
order and title are as follows:—1ist. The 
Involuntary Prophet ; 2d. Theodore and 
Tilphosa; 3d. Olof and Brenbilda; 4th. 
Sebastian and Lydia; 5th. The Siege of 
Caer-Broc. The last, perhaps, from cir- 
cumstances, is more likely to claim our 
interest and to awake our sympathies ; but 
they are all more or less amusing: we will 
not, howeve1, destroy the pleasure of the 
reader of these tales by giving a garbled 
outline of any of them. Suffice it to say, 
that they abound in incident and varied 
description; and, as a specimen of the 
Style, we give the following extract from 
the fourth—it is descriptive of the strange 
and romantic first meeting of the hero and 
heroine, Sebastian and Lydia; nor hereby 
shall we in the least destroy the general 
interest of the plot 
“* My father, yrange , me to follow his 
own profession (that of a sculptor), often 
sent me to Mount Ida to select blocks of 
marble from its quarries—a commission 
which | delighted to receive, since I had 
always been passionately fund of hunting, 
and seized these opportunities for indulging 
in my favourite pastime among the woods 
and defiles of the mountain. 1 had pur- 
chased several! hounds, which | lett in 
charge of the quarrymen when | was obliged 
to return to Lyssa; where, however, I 
seldom remained long without seeking some 
pretext for revisiting the mountain, and 
giving myself up to the pleasures of the 
chace. Upon one occasion, my dogs not 
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less staunch than fleet, pursued a wild boar 
of unusual size into that maze of caverns 
and subterranean quarries in the vicinity of 
Gnossus, which is supposed to be a remnant 
of the celebrated Cretan Labyrinth. With 
all the ardour of a youthful hunter I plunged 
into their recesses, and it was not until | 
found myself enveloped in darkness, while 
the cry of the dogs threading the windings 
a-head of me, grew every moment more 
faint, that | slackened my pace, and began 
to question the prudence of advancing. A 
moment’s deliberation, and the recollection 
of the many victims who were said to have 
perished in these entangled excavations, 
decided me to make my way out, a resolu- 
tion, however, which it was much easier to 
form than to execute. One false turning 
involved me in difficulties, from which 
extrication seemed to be almost hopeless, 
for the darkness was now so dense that I 
could only grope my way with my hands, 
while I was compelled to feel with my feet 
before I advanced, lest L should be precipi- 
tated into some of the pits that had proved 
fatal to many previous wanderers in this 
cavernous wilderness. 

‘‘From time to time [ still caught the 
distant cry of my dogs, but even this at 
length ceasing, | was left alone amid a si- 
lence and darkness equally profound. 
Wearied with my previous efforts in the 
chace, my limbs almost refused to bear me 
forward; my hopes of deliverance grew 
more faint as my bodily powers declined ; 
and at length, with an indescribable sick- 
ness of heart and prostration of spirits, 1 
abandoned myself, after innumerable efforts 
at extrication, to the miserable conviction 
that | must inevitably perish of hunger in 
those dreary caverns! Still 1 crawled 
slowly forward, occasionally shouting as 
loudly as I could, in the hope that some of 
my dogs might hear me, and listening to 
the echoes of my own voice, as they died 
sullenly away amid the remotest vaults. 
At last, in return to my cries, 1 caught a 
faint shriek, appearing to proceed from 
some female at no great distance. Invigo- 
rated and encouraged by this unexpected 
sound, I hasteued towards it, hailing afresh, 
and receiving as often a moaning answer, 
until I could distinctly hear a female voice 
ejaculating—‘ fn the name of Jupiter and 
of all the gods, help me, help me!’ So 
profound was the darkness that no object 
could be recognised, but | still advanced as 
rapidly as my strength would allow, for I 
forgot in the momentary excitement the 
danger of pitfalls and abysses, when I en- 
countered and grasped the trembling hand 
of a woman, who again murmured, ‘ Save 
me, oh save me!’ and immediately after- 





wards fell into my arms in a state of in- 
eee 

‘* Unable to support her weight, I sank 
to the ground, my bosom throbbing with 
amazement, compassion, and a vague feel- 
ing of awakened hope. Why I should 
imagine it I know not ; or why, at such a 
forlorn crisis, a thought of personal attrac- 
tions should cross my mind, but I enter- 
tained a firm persuasion that she whom I 
clasped in my arms, and pressed involun- 
tarily to my heart, was young and beautiful ; 
and there was at first something soothing in 
the idea that J] should have such a being 
tor the companion of my misfortunes, even 
if we were doomed to perish together. 
Quickly rejecting this selfish consolation, I 
thought only of restoring her suspended 
faculties, in order that I might devote my 
own remaining energies to the accomplish- 
ment of her deliverance ; for a new hope, 
both for her and for myself, now sprang up 
within me. I turned her features towards 
the stream of air that gushed through the 
caverns, but she still remained for some 
time motionless and inanimate. My own 
perils were momentarily absorbed in those 
of the fair unknown, thus strangely thrown 
into my arms; and | hung with the deepest 
interest over a face which I was utterly 
unable to distinguish, listening to catch the 
first murmur that might escape from her 
lips. 

Me Participation in any imminent danger or 
distress, throwing down all the barriers of 
reserve, cements at once, by the mere force 
of sympathy, a friendship which under 
other circumstances it might have required 
a considerable lapse of time to establish. 
Where the parties are of different sexes, 
this attachment naturally assumes a more 
tender character, and [ already felt for my 
unseen cempanion a warmth of affection 
that gave a thrill to my heart, and seemed 
even to invigorate my exhausted frame. 
With a delight that made me utterly forget 
for the moment the life-involving peril in 
which we were both placed, I felt her at 
length move in my arms, when after a deep 
sigh she murmured—‘ Stranger, whosoever 
thou art, I implore thee to pity and pro- 
tect me!’ 

‘** Dearest friend!’ I replied, ‘for as 
such doth my yearning bosom already ac- 
knowledge you, I swear to be your protector, 
and to effect your extrication from this 
dreary labyrinth, or to perish with you.’ 

‘«*O Jupiter Sodalities !’ exclaimed the 
unknown, ‘ for this timely succour I vow to 
thine altar two of the fairest heifers in the 
whole Island.’ 

‘* When she first found herself in my 
arms, she involuntarily shuddered, and 
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making an effort to rise, declared that 
she felt sufficiently recovered to renew 
the attempt at finding her way out. ‘ There 
is not a moment to be lost, she exclaim- 
ed. ‘I have been already many hours 
immersed in these hideous vaults, in which 
I must soon find a grave if I cannot re- 
cover the clue to the entrance.’ So say- 
ing, she leaned upon my arm, the only 
support she would receive; aud walked, 
or rather faltered forward. Being now 
in great measure restored by renovated 
hope, I was enabled to assist my weaker 
companion, cheering ber with the assurance 
that we should soon get a glimpse of light, 
and emerge from our gloomy prison, Still, 
however, we did but cross and recross the 
complicated involutions and sinuous mean- 
derings of the maze, until she declared that 
she must again rest awhile in order to col- 
lect strength for fresh exertions. Availing 
myself of this interval, | inquired what was 
the nature of the clue to which, during our 
toilsome progress, she had made frequent 
allusion, requesting also to know by what 
fatality she had become entangled in the 
same subterranean net with myself. 

“« * Alas!’ she exclaimed, ‘ J] have no ex- 
cuse to offer for my folly but an idle female 
curiosity. According to an old tradition 
in the Island, there exists at the extremity 
of these perplexed and intersecting tunnels 
@ Spacious grotto, whose dim shadowy light, 
being reflected on all sides by pearly shells 
and running waters, is sufficient to reveal 
in its centre, an ancient statue of the 
Minotaur. Here, on invoking the invisible 
genius of the place, they who have been 
bold or lucky enough to penetrate into 
his hidden temple, may receive in audible 
sounds a revelation of their future fortune. 
Although nove were known to have suc- 
ceeded, while many had perished in the 
attempt, I had always felt such an invinci- 
ble desire to accomplish the adventure, that 
I at length decided upon the execution of 
my purpose, without communicating my 
design, or seeking a companion; for I 
wished not to implicate others in an under- 
taking which I knew to be fraught with 
peril. I provided myself with a lighted 
torch and a ball of twine, that by the same 
means which had enabled Theseus to escape 
from the ancient labyrinth, I might safely 
thread the maze of its ruins, With these 
precautions I boldly plunged into the dark 
abysses, carefully evolving the twine as [ 
proceeded ; in which mauner I had made 
considerable progress, when a current of 
air extinguishing my torch, I found myself 
in total darkness, and in the agitation of the 
moment, I let fall the ball of twine, which 
I heard rolling down the slope [ had just 


been ascending. In the vain attempt to 
recover it, I only became more deeply en- 
tangled in these inextricable windings, 
wherein I have been wandering ever since 
the early morning, and it must now, I should 
conjecture, be near the time of sunset. Ah 
me! hapless and wretched that I am! I 
shall never again see the beautiful sunset, 
nor my father, nor my friends. I am lost! 
1 am lost! | am doomed to be buried alive 
in these gloomy regions of everlasting 
night!’ At the prospect of this terrible 
doom she burst into tears, leaned her head 
upon my shoulders, and wept without con- 
trol. 

‘« Endeavouring to animate her with 
hopes, in which I myself scarcely ventured 
to indulge, | expressed a confidence that we 
should ultimately etfect our deliverance, 
and conjured her not to abandon the courage 
which had first prompted ber to the enter- 
prise. Bodily exhaustion, however, had 
superinduced mental depression, and she 
remained utterly inconsolable, until, her 
finer ear catching a sound which was in- 
audible to mine, she started up, exclaim- 
ing—‘ I heard a noise!’ With breathless 
anxiety we both listened, and in a few 
seconds could distinctly recognise the cry 
of a dog, though faint and far off. Little 
as we could calculate upon any relief from 
such a source, the echo sent a thrill of de- 
light through both our bosoms. Upon my 
hunting excursions I always carried an 
ivory whistle suspended to my neck, which 
I now blew shrilly, and with an ineffable 
pleasure heard it replied to, still more 
audibly, by the advancing dog. I continued 
to blow my whistle, the barking was renew- 
ed still more vehemently, it approached 
with increasing rapidity : I could now dis- 
tinguish the cry of my favourite bound, I 
shouted out its name, and in another minute 
the faithful animal, half frantic with joy, 
leaped upon me, expressing its delight by a 
thousand caresses. My trusty guardian and 
preserver ! never surely did any of thy race 
more truly deserve the name of Phulax !” 

At the mention of this word, the recum- 
bent hound, which had been steadily look- 
ing in its master’s face as if listening to bis 
narrative, started up on its hind quarters, 
beat the floor with its heavy tail, pointed 
its ears, and uttered a familiar whine of 
recognition, after which it slowly resumed 
its former posture. 

‘“* My fair unseen,” continued Sebastian, 
‘whom you will easily conjecture to have 
been no other than the beautiful Lydia, 
scarcely less rejoiced than myself, in the 
first instance fondled and embraced the 
panting ee) but a few moments’ 
reflection dispelled many of her sanguine 
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anticipations, for she began to fear that the 
dog was not less bewildered and lost than 
ourselves, and that, instead of a liberator, 
we had only found a fellow-sufferer to be 
the companion of our death. ‘ No,’ said [, 
confidently, ‘I know that dog well, and [ 
will cheerfully trust my life to him ; for the 
same sagacity and inscrutable instinct that 
conducted him bither, will enable him to 
unravel the mazes of this ill-fated labyrinth. 
Oh! that I were as confident of your 
strength to follow, as 1 am of his capacity 
to lead us safely back into the light of 
day!’ Never til this moment did I dis- 
cover bow completely the powers of the 
body depend upon the mind. Under the 
magic influence of hope, Lydia, who had 
been previously spiritiess and exhausted, 
hurried iemend with alacrity ; and if she 
still clung to my arm, it seemed to be 
rather for protection than support. Fearful 
of losing this sole chance of our extrication, 
she wished me to retain the dog by his 
collar, lest he should again escape from 
us; but I assured ber this precaution was 
quite unnecessary, as even force itself 
would not drive him from my side until we 
emerged from our subterranean prison. 
Nor was my confidence misplaced. Our 
guide, so far from evincing any disposition 
to quit us, invariably paused where the 
difficulties of the way impeded our pro- 
gress, sometimes stopping and turning us 
aside, whenever, as we conjectured, for the 
darkness was to our eyes impenetrable, our 
straightforward course might have exposed 
us to pitfalls, or other dangers. During 
bis advance, he generally maintained a 
quick cheerful cry, which | knew to be of 
good omen, as a sign that he felt himself to 
be in possession of the scent; but, as we 
reached some of the sharp and intricate 
windings, he was sometimes evidently at 
fault, the barking ceased, and we could 
hear him anxiously snuffing at the ground 
in various directions. 

‘*These were moments of fearful sus- 
pense ;—we both knew, for Lydia, like 
myself, was a follower of the chase, that 
the scent was lost, that our lives depended 
upon iis recovery ;—and you may judge, 
therefore, how joyfully our hearts beat 
agree our bosoms, whea the sharp yelp 
of our guide proclaimed that it was again 
found. After several of these thrilling in- 
terruptions, we began to perceive a faint 
glimmering of light: it gradually increased 
—the cry of the dog became louder and 
more vehement—he quickened his pace. 
Exerting all our remaining strength, we 
ran rapidly after him; and at length, 
emerging from the black jaws of the laby- 


rinth, we found ourselves upon the green 
sunny knoll, over which | remembered to 
have bounded in my pursuit of the wild 
boar. Our ecstacy at being thus suddenly 
rescued from the murky grave, and restored 
to life and light, I shall not attempt to 


pourtray.” 

AN ACCOUNT OF THB BEULAH SALINE SPA, 
at Norwood, Surrey. By Dr. Weather- 
head. London, 1832. MHatchard and 
Son ; Joy; Highley. 

This neat and clever pamphlet contains a 

description of the medicinal properties and 

effects of the Beulah Spa, with an account 
of the diseases in which it is remedial, and 
directions for the use of its waters. It is 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The propinquity of these waters to the 
metropolis, and their consequently easy 
access, render them peculiarly valuable. 

It appears, too, from the inquiries and de- 

clarations of the learned doctor, that they 

are remedial in a great variety of diseases. 

In comparing their composition with those 

of the waters of Cheltevham, we have the 

following result :— 


Beulah Saline. 

Sulphate of magnesia. . + 123 

Sulphate of soda and magnesia - 32 

Muriate ofsoda =, : ° > i 

Muriate of magnesia ig.” - 182 

Carbonate of lime ° ; - 15 

Carbonate ot soda . ° - § 
Grains 2101 

Cheltenham pure Saline. 
Sulphate of magnesia oy loka e 22 


Sulphate of soda ° ° . . 30 
Muriate of soda ° Rit ue - 100 
Sulphate of lime ; : : ree 

; Grains 161 
Giving a decided superiority to the former 
(the Beulah.) 

_ We have not space for further observa- 
tions, and shall only say that Dr, Weather- 
head’s account is well worthy of attention. 
THE ALBUM WREATH. 1852. Willoughby, 

London. 

This is a cheap, tasteful, and elegant little 
periodical, weekly unfolding its many-tinted 
leaves to the admiration of the fair. It 
consists principally of a varied and judi- 
cious selection trom general literature The 
number in our possession contains two 
original songs—the second, we observe, is 
written and composed by Mr. James Knox, 
with the style of whose poetry many of our 
readers will be familiar, 
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Music. 


Harmonia sacra. A Selection of Sacred 
Music, Ancient and Modern, adapted to the 
different versions of Psalms used in Churches 
and Chapels; arranged and composed by 
J. R.M‘Farlane. Glasgow, Mrs. James 
Brown, 75, Princes Street. 

Cuurcn Psatmopy promises soon to com- 

mand that attention of the Christian public 

which it has always deserved. Its claims 
are great, whether considered as an impor- 
tant branch of religious service, or as an 
interesting exhibition of human society. 

There is no act of our religion more fre- 

quently enjoined in Scripture, than the as- 

sembling of ourselves in adoration of that 

Being by whom we exist; and we cer- 

tainly know no display of social life more 

august and impressive, than that of human 
voices joining together in one great song. 

Thus it is, that in every age of the world, 

and under every creed, the praises of the 

temple have always formed a distinguishing 
part of divine service. In every assembly 
of worshippers is the sacred hymn raised, 
even as in the natural world there are the 
numerous feathered tribes, whose notes are 
ever tuned to Nature’s praise, and never 
inspire greater delight than when heard in 
concert from the leafy grove. We are 
persuaded, we say, that the time is near, 
when the service of the sanctuary will be 
conducted with greater skill, not to say 
decorum, than has hitherto marked it. That 
period in the history of our church, when 
it was deemed an impiety to sing the praises 
of the Almighty with a cultivated taste, has 
passed away. It is now felt that worsbip- 
pers may ‘‘sing with the spirit and the 
understanding” of musical science ; that, 
in fact, harmony of voice, and harmony of 
purpose, are by no means incompatible. 
Various means have been employed for the 
improvement of church music ; the organ, 
the choristers, and, in some instances, con- 
gregational practising, have been severally 
adopted, and where persevered in the latter 
has been productive of much benefit ; but 
as this cannot be effected very generally, 
any help tending to facilitate the cultiva- 
tion of psalmody, must prove highly bene- 
ficial and acceptable. This desideratum 
Mr. M‘Farlane has sought to supply, and, 
by a judicious exclusion of the most obso- 
lete tunes, and the introduction of a variety 
of new ones, (amongst which are two of his 
own composition) more congenial to mo- 
dern taste and accomplishment, has fur- 
nished as complete and numerous a collec- 
tion of church music as could be desired, 
arranged too in a style at once easy, clear, 
and effective. We confidently recommend 


the work to general attention, and, should 
any notice of ours prove the means of in- 
ducing a more general cultivation of refined 
singing in our churches, we shall feel 
greatly pleased. We have listened to 
voices, the sweetness of whose melodious 
strains have entranced our ears in our 
drawing tooms, but in the bouse of God 
thev have been silent. Why should the 
refinement of natural taste and education 
in singing be deemed less suitable to the 
sacred than the profane? We fear we 
have reason to make great complaint 
against our fair countrywomen generally on 
this point ; but no doubt the deficiency of 
which we are complaining, arises more 
from the want of unanimity, not individual 
feeling on the subject, and the absence of a 
work like the present, which will furnish a 
perfect series of beautiful harmonies suit- 
able for every metre and style of words. 
We observe by the title page, that the work 
was compiled with the view of rendering it 
adapted to the church of Scotland, bat it is 
equally suitable to that of this country ; 
and being of an exceedingly portable size, 
is capable of being bound up with the 
salm and hymn books generally in use, 
We searched the title-page (which is a 
finely engraved one) for alength of time for 
the compiler’s name, without success; we 
suppose the artist was anxious to immor- 
talize him, for at length we discovered it in 
the skies. —_ 

ARISE, AND FOLLOW ME, MY Love. A Bal- 
lad sung by Miss Sheriff, Mr. Wilson, and 
Signora Altezza. Composed by Charles 
Butler, Esq. F.S. Hopkins, Bishopsgate- 
street-within. | 

A pleasing melody, and we wish we could 
say more in its favour; but really it is so 
near a resemblance to Parry’s ‘ Smile 
again, my bonnie lassie,” and so very com- 
mon-place in its harmonies, that we can 
award it no higher praise. 

CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS for performance on 
the Royal Seraphine and Organ. By J. 
Green, 35, Soho-square. 

We shall premise our notice of this compi- 

lation by referring to the ‘‘ Ladies’ Museum” 

for December last, where, at page 318, our 
readers will find a lengthened critique on 

Mr. Green’s very clever little instrument, 

the Seraphine, which, though condensed in 

the compass of an ordinary chiffionneer, or 
small table, possesses all the power and 
quality of tone to be produced by an organ 
of very extensive dimensions. The work 
before us is an able treatise on the instru- 
ment itself, and being addressed princi- 
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pally to those who already play on the 
piano forte, will be found by them of great 
assistance in the way of attaining a facility 
in performing on the new invention. We 
have read Mr. Green's treatise very atten- 
tively, and have been much pleased with it 
in every minute particular. At the con- 
clusion of the instructions are given some 
of the best old, together with several origi- 
nal, chants arranged for the instrument ; 
amongst the hest of these are Mr. Green’s 
own productions. 

HE NEVER SAID HE LOVED. ms 7 
Miss Bellchambers ; written by F. W.N. 
Bayley, Esq. ; composed by G, A. Hodson. 
Hodson, Store-street, Bedford-square. 

A very sweet ballad, written in Mr. Bay- 


ley’s happiest style. The melody is chaste 
and flowing, and within the compass of a 
moderate voice. The accompaniment is 
simple, and in excellent keeping with the 
melody. It attracted our notice at the late 
Oratorio, where it met with a rapturous 
encore on Miss Belichambers singing it. 
1t is also well harmonized for three sopranos, 
and in this shape forms an extremely effec- 
tive drawing-room trio, 


THE ORB OF DAY. Words hy Thomas Hud- 
son, Esq. Music by Robert Guylott. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 

A spirited hunting glee, with a stirring 

bass solo ; like most of this composer’s pro- 

ductions, an especial favourite of ours. 


Fine Arts, 


THE BYRON GALLERY. A Series of His- 
torical Embellishments to illustrate the 
Poetical Works of Lord Byron. London. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

We do not know that we can better ex- 

plain the object sought to be attained by 

the present publication, than by giving the 
substance of the published address : 

‘It is a subject of general observation 
and regret that, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent enthusiastic admiration and encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, no series of Pictorial 
Illustrations has hitherto appeared, which 
is worthy of the name and genius of Byron. 
The Plates which Mr. Murray is now pub- 
lishing, simultaneously with his complete 
and elegant edition of the noble Poet’s 
Works, are unquestionably, beautiful spe- 
cimens of Art, whereon the burin of Finden 
has been employed with its accustomed 
excellence; but they entirely consist of 
Portraits, and Landscape views of those 
scenes, which are incidentally described in 
the several Poems. 

‘‘ A rich and abundant harvest still re- 
mains to be gathered in. The glorious 
‘ imaginings,’ which the mind of Byron 
alone could conceive, are yet to be em- 
bodied to the eye of his admirers, by the 
aid of graphical illustrations, whereby the 
Genius of Painting may contribute her 
fairest forms to decorate the immortal cre- 
ations of Poetry. 

“It is the confessedly ambitious design 
of the Proprietors of the present Work, to 
supply a deficiency which is alike the occa- 
sion of surprise and concern. They boldly 
declare their conviction of the inadequacy 
of all previous attempts to depict the cha- 
racters which the Muse of Byron has sum- 
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moned into existence ; and they invite the 
patronage of the Public to a proposed con- 
nected Series of Illustrations of the Works 
of Lord Byron, which shall be worthy of 
the fame of the Poet, and which shall chal- 
lenge the admiration of the refined and 
fastidious taste of the present age. 

‘ The distinguished talent employed 
upon the Work: the careful and laborious 
industry with which its details are super- 
intended: the unsparing employment of 
capital : and the insignificant price affixed, 
abundantly prove that the Proprietors not 
only aim at the highest excellence, but that 
they alone depend upon the most extensive 
sale for their remuneration, 

** The Illustration will be engraved in 
the highest style of the Art, and by the 
best Engravers in the kingdom, from 
Drawings and Paintings by the most cele- 
brated Artists. 

‘“* They will be completed in Six, or, at 
most, in Eight Parts, each containing Five 
Plates, which will be adapted, by the size 
of the paper, for binding up with any edition 
of Byron’s Works. ale directions will 
be given in the Part to the Binder. 

‘« Part 1. will appear on the ist of May, 
and the succeeding Parts on the first day 
of every subsequent alternate month. The 
Series will thus reach its term of com- 
pletion at the same time with the new 
edition of Byron now publishing by Mr. 
Murray, which it is more especially the 
object of these Engravings to illustrate.” 

The specimen of the work which has 
been transmitted to us is one of extreme 
beauty, fully realizing all that we have 
quoted .in the way of promise. It is painted 
by Richter, and engraved by William 
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Finden, in their happiest styles, and illus- 
trates a passage in the Bride of Abydos. 
It represents a female figure of form and 
symmetry, the most exquisite that we re- 
member to have seen in 30 small a compass, 
gazing with the most intent devotion on 
the object of her earthly adoration. If the 
remaining subjects prove equally striking, 
we have no hesitation in asserting that they 
will form, without exception, the most beau- 
tiful illustrations yet offered to the public 
notice; and that the very respectable firm 
who have undertaken this charming work 
will redeem the pledge which they bave 
given for the completion of the series, we 
need hardly say. Their enterprise will re- 
quire immense support, for which we need 
no further argument to prove than to re- 
mark, that several of the engravings have 


cost them upwards of one thousand pounds. 
We trust they will meet with every suc- 
cess, 


An extremely good Exhibition has re- 
cently opened at Exeter Hall, in the Strand, 
which we beg to recommend highly to the 
notice of our readers. We have not space 
this month to particularize the subjects, 
which are all painted by the old masters, 
illustrative of Sacred History, from the 
Galleries of the King of Spain, King Charles 
the First, King James the Second, the Re- 
gent of France, and the convent of Santa 
Clara; and we can promise that there is 
an ample display of both talent and in- 
terest, which cannot fail of affording the 
highest gratification to all true lovers of the 
art. 





KING’S THEATRE. 

Tuere has been little progress towards 
improvement since our last notice; ano- 
ther donna and another failure, and but 
for one redeeming feature in the introduc- 
tion of Signora Tosi, we should have been 
in utter despair. La Vestale was announced 
for the 27th ult. but, on account of De 
Meric’s illness, it was suddenly changed 
for Peter the Hermit, and it was convenient 
to find that the discarded Madame Puzzi 
could sing after all; so after the director 
and she had been exposing themselves in 
the public prints, we were told that all 
differences were happily adjusted. This 
suited the director, perhaps, but was not 
so pleasant for the subscribers, who had to 
endure her discontented face and vinegar 
voice again. 

The Sist ult. brought us a light comic 
opera of Donizetti, Olivoe Pasquale, of which 
the flimsy plot is this. There are a testy 
father, Olivo, and a good-natured brother, 
Pasquale, merchants at Lisbon. Olivo’s 
daughter, Isabella, is consigned by him 
with other merchandize to Le Bross, a 
trader at Cadiz, as a wife. He, however, 
finding her affections engaged to a clerk 
in her father’s counting-house, honour- 
ably joins her in attempting to gain the 
consent of her father to her unicn with the 
man of her choice. Among other tricks 
they inform the good-hearted Pasquale, that 
if he does not get the violent Olivo’s con- 
sent by a certain hour they will destrov 
themselves. Accordingly, they go behind 


the scenes, and fire two pistols ; on hearing 
which, Pasquale falls in fits, and Olivo 
yields. They come on again unhurt, and 
all ends well. 


May, 1832. 


Che Drama. 


Mariani as Olivo, and V. Galli as Pas- 
quale, gave much comic effect to their parts. 
The latter threw the house into convulsions 
of laughter by the drollery of his grotesque 
acting and dancing. Meric was as de- 
lightful as the very common-place music of 
this very insignificant opera would permit. 

On the 10th, after many pompous an- 
nouncements, came Vaccai's Giuliettu e 
Romeo, conducted by the composer himself, 
who came over on purpose, and it must 
have been a treat to him. This piece was 
selected to bring out a par Star in the 
person of Madame Grandolfi, who, afterall, 
possessed no earthly qualification for the 
part of Romeo but her muscular, masculine 

erson. Her voice was a contr’ alto ofa very 
inefficient kind, and herself, both in her 
singing and acting, apparently unpractised 
in the science and business of the stage. 
De Meric, as Giulietta, did all that was 
possible for her part. Curioni as Capulet, 
Mariano as Lorenzo, and Giubilei in Tybalt, 
did their allotted nothings in a respectable 
way ; but the opera, altogether, was of such 
a contemptible kind, as to provoke alter- 
nately the pity and mirth of the audience ; 
instead of being moved to tears, they re- 
ceived the last scene of this tragic burlesque 
with universal merriment. 

This was inflicted again op the public, 
who at length, obtained @ respite in Passion 
week. On Tuesday, the 24th, we had 
some amends, however, in the appearance 
of the long-talked-of Signora ‘Tosi, as the 
Prima Donna in Rossini's Elisabetta, Regina 
d’Inghilterra, which was performed here 
first, about fourteen years ago, for Madame 
Fodor’s benefit. Signora Tosi’s debit was 
decidedly and brilliantly successful. 
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She is a soprano of the very first class, 
essed of great compass and execution, 
with a full, bold tone, and extraordinary 
power. In person tall and commanding, 
with a pair of fine expressive dark eyes— 
in fact, tout a fait the queen. Her varied 
capabilities were shown in the energetic 
way in which she vented her rage on 
Leicester, in 
‘* Indegrio ! 
Fellon! la pend avrai 
Dovuta a tanto eccesso !”’ 
contrasted with her beautiful forgiveness 
of Norfolk. 
‘* Bell’alme generose 
A questo seu venite,” 
which was encored with rapturous ap- 
plause. 

She was called for after the opera, and 
received with the warmest greetings. Ma- 
dame Puzzi was placed with her, perbaps as 
a foil, and by the contrast contributed even 
to make ‘Iosi’s success the more striking. 

Winter, as Leicester, and Curioni, as 
Norfolk, were as able as usual: their parts 
require nothing more to be said of them. 

In the Ballet we have had a rich treat. 
L’Anneau Magique has been produced by 
Albert, and crowned with complete success. 
The plot is quite a fairy tale. Almedor 
(Albert) loves Fleur d’Epine, (Madame 
Lecomte) to whom he is on the point of 
being married. Strigilde, (Mademoiselle 
Varin) a wicked fairy, however, is en- 
amoured of him, and summons various 
demons to assist her in carrying him off, 
One of them brings her a ring, which being 
paces on his finger will cause him to love 

er, and hate bis former flame. In his 
sleep Strigilde places the ring on Almedor’s 
finger, and carries him off to her fairy 
palace, to the great distress of Fleur d’ Epine, 
who is, however, visited by an old friend, 
Morgande, a good fairy, who gives her a 
magic bouquet, by which the charm of the 
ring is destroyed. Armed with this, she 
vanquishes the wicked fairy and her sprites, 
and bears away her lover to the palace of 
Morgande, where they are united. The 
scenery, by Grieve, is magnificent ; and the 
last scene, called the Vision of the Sun, 
eclipses all we have seen of the kind. The 
dancing of Albert, Lecomie, and Varin, 
1s positive perfection in its kind. The 
demons and dragons have as yet been rather 
awkward, but we overlook that for the ge- 
neral merits of the piece, which is altogether 
the most successful ballet that has been 
brought out for a long time. 

The music is agcribed to Count Gallen- 
berg, but we could not help nodding to 


various old acquaintance at almost every 
strain. 


THE DRAMA. 


We have had a great treat also in two 
new dancers, Monsieur and Madame Sa- 
mengo Brugnoli, whose styles are entirely 
different from any ge we have seen ; 
they are the Paganinis of the dance. Ma- 
dame Brugnoli traverses the entire stage 
on the extreme point of the toe, and does 
many other exploits of excessive difficulty. 

Another immense acquisition is Made- 
moiselle Heberle, said to have been the 
preceptress of Taglioni. In her pas de deux 
with Albert, the very beau ideal of the 

try of motion is realised. 

On the whole the ballet department is 
now the most splendid this country has for 
years been able to boast. In the opera the 
introduction of Signora Tosi has atoned for 
many sins ; but the season is wearing away, 
and there are many promises yet to fulfil. 

DRURY LANE. 

The oratorios since our last have proved 
far more attractive, and the house has not 
only been fully, but fashionably attended 
on the evenings of t :se performances. A 
variety of novelties have been presented to 
public notice, and amongst others a Master 
Viotti Collins, a son of the English Paga- 
nini, has nightly played a concerto on the 
violin, in a highly creditable manner. Con- 
sidering the extreme youth of the young 
gentleman, his performances are really 
astonishing, and fully entitle him to the 
complete success which has attended his 
efforts. We have also been favoured with 
the Fantasia on the French horn by Signor 
Puzzi which was so highly approved of last 
year ; and on two evenings with a concerto 
on the keyed bugle by Mr. M‘Farlane. 
We have so frequently dwelt in the lan- 
guage of panegyric on this gentleman’s un- 
rivalled performances on this instrument, 
that we need, perhaps, now merely borrow 
the language of a contemporary in stating, 
‘that he played in so exquisite a manner 
as to elicit the most rapturous applause.” 
A slow movement introduced, being the air 
of Auld Robin Gray,” as given by him, 
was the perfection of melody and taste, and 
if the effect produced on the feelings of an 
audience be any test of the “ eloquence of 
music,’”’ then may Mr. M‘Farlane congra- 
tulate himself bighly. The composition 
and arrangement of this, as well as the 
concerto by young Collins, was admirably 
done by his Chen Mr. J. R. M‘Farlane, 
whose arrangements, as a composer in the 
highest degree accomplished, have more 
pleased us than those of any other English 
one living. With this number we present 
to our readers an original ballad of his com- 
position. We may also notice an exhibi- 
tion on the trumpet by a Mr. Distin, who 
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played the voice part of the “ Soldier tired” 
on the trumpet in a very creditable manner. 
We have never heard it better done since 
Harper played it at the City Concerts some 
years ago. A a gentleman, whose 
name we forget, failed on the piano forte ; 
and a Mr. Price made an indifferent exhi- 
bition on the flute. The selection of vocal 

ieces has, on the whole, been better than 
in the early part of the season, We men- 
tion the exertions of the singers after those 
of the instrumental performers, but that 
circumstance must not be deemed any dis- 
paragement to their talent. Amongst the 
most successful we may instance Madame 
De Meric, Mrs. Wood, Miss Pearson, and 
Madame Stockhausen ; Braham, Phillips, 
Templeton, and Seguin. It would be a 
work of too much length to particularize 
the various success of each individual, but 
they have all won ample applause. The 
Messiah was done much justice to, espe- 
cially by the choruases ; as was also Acisand 
Galatea, With one or two exceptions, 
indeed, the manager has good reason to be 
proud of the way in which these perform- 
ances have been gone through with. The 
Echo Duet, as sung by Mr. Braham and 
Mrs. Wood, was, however, rendered ridi- 
culous enough by the curious rivalry ex- 
hibited in the way of ornament. The duet 
is familiar to all our readers, and therefore 
we need not point out to them that, to pre- 
serve the beauty of the original, it is neces- 
sary to adhere to the text; but, in this 
instance, Mr. Braham gives a particular 
cadence, and a very wonderful display of 
his very wonderful powers ; and Mrs. Wood, 
by way of echo, gives a totally different sub- 
ject, far more wonderful still. If an echo 
at all, it must be the Irish one of which we 
have heard mention, which, to your inquiry 
as to ‘how you do this morning,” will 
favour you with a response of ‘‘ very well, 
I thank you.” 

It is, indeed, very much to the discredit 
of these people that they cannot sing a 
simple duet without committing positive 
murder, especially cunsidering that the one 
in question is the gentleman’s own Compo- 
sition, and has long been familiar to the 
public in a correct and pleasing printed 
version. 

We must not omit to mention our regret 
that Miss Pearson and Templeton should, 
on several occasions, have had so much of 
De Piuna’s music forced upon them. To 
their triumph, in the way of executing it, 
we very willingly give our assent ; but with 
all their best friends and well-wishers it 
must have proved a matter of regret that 
a have consented to sing such 
rubbish. 


It is somewhat singular, that by the time 
our Magazine reached the hands of our 
Subscribers, the opera of The Alchymist, of 
which we spoke so favourably last month, 
should have been wholly withdrawn. It 
is not necessary here to dwell on the cir- 
cumstances which unfortunately led to this 
result, but Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and 
Phillips, having quitted the theatre, there 
was no means of retaining it. No less 
singular is it, that ever since their departure 
the theatre (which bad previously been but 
indifferently supported) bas boasted crowd- 
ed audiences. 

A new drama, The Compact, from the pen 
of Mr. Planché, produced on the 5th ult., 
was completely successful. It is a species 
of melodrame, with a more than usual por- 
tion of good sentiment and variety of inci- 
dents, and indeed an excellent plot. The 
scene is laid in Spain, in the time of Carlos 
the Third, and the story runs pretty nearly 
as follows :—Juan Ravagos, (Wallack) a 
leader of banditti, who carries a conscience 
into his vocation, and makes it graceful by 
a gallant bearing and an abstinence from 
deeds of violence, meets on the road the 
Archbishop of Grenada, (Farren) whom he 
considerately relieves of some of those ob- 
stacles which render an entrance into 
Heaven so difficult; but agreeable to a 
practise not unusual in Catholic countries, 
he solicits and obtains from the Archbishop 
absolution for his crime. This leads to 
further parley, and the prelate, who is 
animated by benevolence and a true Chris- 
tian spirit, endeavours to persuade the rob- 
ber to quit his lawless pursuits. He is 
rejoiced to find him willing, provided the 
Archbishop ean procure for him from the 
King a full pardon for all his past offences. 
Having made a compact on these conditions, 
they separate. We are next introduced to 
other characters. Don Florez (Brindal), 
son of the Marquis de Luna (Thompson), is 
in love with Margarita (Miss Chaplin), 
but the union is opposed by his father, on 
the ground of the lady’s inferiority of rank. 
Flores, however, more awake to love than 
to filial obedience, persuades Margarita to 
elope with him, and, assisted by Lope Men- 
des (H. Wallack), an unworthy member of 
the banditti, who has ingratiated himself 
into the esteem of Flores by false represen- 
tations, this scheme is carried into effect. 
The Marquis sets out in search of his son ; 
and Lope Mendes, for whom, in common 
with the rest of the banditti, rewards bave 
been offered, is arrested by the officers of 
government. Flores being in his company, 
shares the same fate. Florez declares who 
he is, and Mendes, it appears, has repre- 
sented himself to be the brother of Mar- 
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garita. In the uncertainty which prevails 
as to the truth of their respective stories, 
they are both ordered into separate con- 
finement. Donna Isabel (Mrs. Faucit), the 
mother of Margarita, meanwhile has been 
thrown into consternation by the disappear- 
ance of her daughter, and is here intro- 
duced on the stage, blind and apparently 
drooping under affliction. A mystery hangs 
over her fate, into which we first begin to 
penetrate through the accidental finding of 
a paper by Lupe Mendez, in the room where 
he is confined. Its import is that Donna 
Isabel has a son, who has been unheard of for 
seventeen years, and whose existence is mat- 
ter of uncertainty. Lope Mendez is brought 
before Don Manuel Velasco (Cooper), the 
corregidor, and availing himself of his dis- 
covery, he adopts the bold expedient of 
asserting that he is the lost son of Donna 
Isabel, even in her own presence. ‘Ihe 
latter, whose marriage has been secret, 
because of the opposition of her husband’s 
father, had been generally known since her 
marriage by a name assumed by her hus- 
band, her real name being concealed. The 
examination takes place before the Cor- 

regidor, who betrays great emotion at the 
sight of Donna Isabel, and manifests no less 
surprise when Lope Mendes explicitly asserts 
that he is her son, and even succeeds in 
deceiving her into a belief that he is so. 
She prays for his discharge, but this is not 
granted, and Mendez is reconveyed into 
eontinement. After the examination the 
Corregidor repairs to the Archbishop, to 
whom he relates what has passed, avowing 
his conviction that Mendez is an impostor, 
and must have mude his false assertion 
under a perfect ignorance of the penalty to 

which he thereby subjected himself. He 

adds, that seventeen years ago the son of 
the lady left the university in which he was 
studying, after having had a quarrel with a 
fellow student, Don Sandoval, with whom he 

had been on terms of great intimacy. The 

same day Sandoval was found in a forest 

dead, and a little distant from him a knife. 

Suspicion fell on Mariano de Nueros, which 

was confirmed by his non-appearance ; and 

the result of this contumacy was that sen- 

tence of death was recorded against him. 

The main object, however, of this inter- 

view is yet to be told. The Corregidor con- 
fesses that he is Mariano de Nueros, but 
that, nevertheless, he is innocent of the 

alleged crime. He then relates to the 

Archbishop his history, and the various steps 

which led to his appointment to his present 
office. The Archbishop and the Corregidor 
decide that the prisoner shall be suffered to 
escape ; but their intention is unexpectedly 

frustrated, and Mendez is told of the dilem- 


ma in which he has placed himself. He 
now vehemently protests that he is not the 

rson he described himself to be, and 
is again led back to prison. In the mean 
time Ravagos, to find whom fresh exertions 
are being made, is anxious to know the re- 
sult of the Archbishop’s application to the 
King, and we suddenly find him appearing 
to Mendez, whom he overhears wishing 
him dead. Ravagosis betrayed by Mendez, 
but soon escapes, and assuming the garb of 
@ penitent, continues to lurk about the 
place. We may here state that the King 
has refused to pardon Ravagos. 

In the last scene, all the characters ap- 

ar on the stage. The Corregidor makes 

imself known to all, as the son of Donna 
Isabel, at the same time asserting his in- 
nocence of the murder: the Donna ex- 
plains that the assumed name had been 
first adopted to keep peace with her hus- 
band’s father, and that her husband intended 
after his father’s death to avow his mar- 
riage, but that his ewn death intervening, 
and afterwards the mysterious circum- 
stance of her son’s disappearance, she had 
deemed it expedient to continue the as- 
sumption. Nothing now remains but to 
clear up the affair of the murder, and this 
is done by Ravagos, who, throwing off his 
disguise, unravels the whole mystery. He 
states himself to have been son of the 
porter at the university, and that the de- 
ceased, Sandoval, who was addicted to 
gambling, was usually let out at night by 
him; that at the time of his disappear- 
ance, he received a letter from Sandoval 
to the effect, that his losses at the gambling 
table had been such as he could never re- 
pair, and that he had determined, in con- 
sequence, to destroy himself. In corro- 
boration of this statement, Ravagos pro- 
duces the letter of Sandoval, and adds a 
satisfactory explanation respecting the 
knife, Every matter being now explained, 
the real rank of Donna Isabel is acknow- 
ledged, her son is restored to her. Florez 
and Margarita are united, Mendez is sen- 
tenced to the gallies for life, and Ravagos 
having knelt and implored pardon of the 
King, his prayer is granted, and the drama 
terminates. 

The acting of Wallack as the Brigand 
was spirited in the extreme, and Farren 
delivered the beautiful sentiment of the 
Archbishop with a genuine taste and feel- 
ing. Harley made a verv excellent bustling 
jailor, and Cooper, as the Corregidor, was 
all that could have been desired. Mrs. 
Humby played a simple-bearted domestic 
very prettily, and Mrs. Faucit the old lady 
very creditably. The only other very re- 
markable personage was Thompson, who, 
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as a noble, certainly appeared quite out of 
his element. The play was received with 
very great applause, and has several times 
been repeated with great success. 
The Easter piece bas been got up here in 
a style of splendour and pictorial effect that 
is highly creditable to the establishment. 
The scenery is most splendid, the dresses 
rich and elegant, and the acting of the per- 
formers of the very best description. At 
the same time we cannot help expressing 
our disgust at the author's apathy and total 
disregard of the interests of his liberal em- 
ployer, in thus making his appointment the 
means of thrusting his foolery before the 
public. The condemnation of the public 
press, and unequivocal demonstrations of 
displeasure at all hands bestowed on the ma- 
teriel of the lion piece, ought to have taught 
him at least the decency of refraining from 
injuring the welfare of the theatre by any 
such rubbish of his own, but on this occasion, 
unabashed by exposure, folly has been com- 
mingled with impudence with a vengeance. 
We have no patience with such ‘unfaithful 
stewards,’ nor can we contemplate with 
anything like calm feeling, the imposition 
and advantage thus taken of the liberality 
and generous feeling of their ‘master.’ The 
piece is called the Magic Car, or the Three 
Days Trial, but as for plot or language, it 
boasts of neither. We really pitied the 
situation of Cooper, Harley, and Miss Ken- 
neth, in being thrust into parts, which, to 
say the least of it, must have proved to each 
most unacceptable. The music, by Tom 
Cooke, was but eo rome done, but por- 
tions seemed to please. The scenery and 
dresses, combined with the whim and talent 
of the performers, will doubtless serve to 
attract; but it is a sad pity that so great an 
outlay should have been bestowed on 80 in- 
different a composition. The public have 
an abundance to please the eye, but it is to 
be regretted that they have not simultane- 
ously as much to amuse their minds. 
acready’s return has enabled the ma- 
nager to foster Serle’s play of The Merchant 
of London. It was performed for the first 
time on the 26th ult., and received with 
the greatest applause ; the audience called 
for its repetition every evening. It is worthy 
of remark, however, (and particularly by 
those whose bigotted notions of trampling 
down all that exists in the shape of justice 
and good order, lead them to rail agaiust the 
motives of individuals) that this production 
emanates from one who has placed himself 
most prominently in the list of the minor 
theatres against the majors. The manager 
could not possibly have done an act more 
disinterested, nor one that reflects greater 
honor on him, than in this instance exbibited. 
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COVENT GARDEN, 

This house has been extremely fortunate 
in securing the first representation of Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles’ play of The Hunchback, 
after its having been accepted at Drury 
Lane. This was owing, if report speak 
correctly, to the folly of one of the men in 
office, a Mr. Bunn, (and abundantly has 
the latter theatre cause to bewail the cir- 
cumstance, and now tbat the success of the 
piece has become so decided, to its cha- 
grin will it be convinced that its Bun is not 
a plum one ;) but ‘ throw pearls before,’ &c. 
We need go no further in our adage. The 
play is decidedly of a very superior order of 
composition, and we think will rank far 
higher than any of Mr. Knowles’ previous 
efforts. As an attraction with the public, 
the circumstance of his playing one of the 
ow himself, must have had its full force ; 

ut, with the discriminating, the considera- 
tion of that assumption cannot bé deemed 
as any detraction from the applause elicited 
by the merit of the poetry, the construction 
of a prettily told plot, and the realization of 
striking situations. Mr. Knowles, of all 
dramatic writers of the present day, is the 
most skilful in the pourtraying of the deep 
and affecting pathos, the natural feeling 
and uncontrolled passion of a character, and 
these features he has not failed to render 
resplendent and striking. Nature, indeed, 
seems to revel in its untrammelled luxu- 
riance, and his personations to embody with 
fidelity all the workings of mortal feeling, 
meek, empassioned, or infuriated. We 
have miscalculated our remaining space, 
and therefore are unable to enter into the 
plot, but it is gratifying to add, that from 
the commencement to the conclusion a dee 
interest was excited, which, increasing with 
every scene, closed but with the curtain, 
The acting of Mr. Knowles was good— 
decidedly so, and his reading evinced more 
than a mere development of his own story. 
There was a manner and effect in his deli. 
very, that palpably evinced the practised 
elocutionist ; such, indeed, Mr. Knowles 
has long been. One difficulty the gentle- 
man took great pains to o’ermaster, and to 
a very considerable degree succeeded, 
namely, in conquering the Irish accent, 
which in private conversation he is in 
the habit of considerably indulging in. 
This, and a slight weakness of intonation 
at times, which gave an appearance of 
exertion and distress, were all that could 
be found fault with. At the conclusion of 
the play he was loudly called for, and 
honoured with the most gratifying demon- 
strations of applause. Miss Kemble has a 
part of great difficulty, which we have no 
hesitation in saying she plays in a manner 
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far superior to any of her other perform- 
ances. Portions of ber part were charac- 
terized by an unconstrained, though sedate 
playfulness, that was admirably conceived, 
and anon we found ber developing a talent 
of a very opposite nature, in exemplifica- 
tions of the most beautifully intense and 
deep emotions. It was impossible to wit- 
ness the affecting manner in which she 
struggled with ber hidden grief, without 
acknowledging her faithful conception of 
the part, no less than mental power and 
force to realize it. This part adds much to 
her fame as an actress. Charles Kemble 
played with @ fine manly spirit and bear- 
ing : he seemed pleased with his part, and 
did bis best to make it a prominent one. 
Miss Taylor is getting so dreadfully pert, 
and becomes nightly so much more in the 
good graces of herself, whilst at the same 
time she is less so in the eyes of her au- 
dience, that we bid her beware. She is, 
when she chooses, a very pleasing actress, 
but we hope that she will show more good 
sense than to permit half a dozen young 
coxcombs, who may be nightly found in 
the front rows of the pit, to make her 
forget what is due to the audience when 
she appears before them. Altogether the 
Hunchback has proved a lucky adventure 
for the theatre, and, we doubt not, will 


continue to be so estimated for many a 
night to come. The Easter piece is full of 
fine scenery and fine dressea, but as for its 
dialogue, it ie about on a par with that at 
Drury Lane. Little Poole is the chief 
attraction, and certainly, as far as her 
efforta are concerned, we were pleased. 
COBOURG. 

This theatre has reopened for its summer 
season, with, if possible, more than wonted 
spirit ; and having during the recess been 
completely re-embellished, assumes a very 
elegant appearance. Some important im- 
provements in the method of conducting 
the theatre have been adopted, and we are 
pleased to mention as a new feature, the 
total exclusion for the future of the cheap 
orders. This will secure, invariably, a 
select company, and as Mr. Davidge has 
lowered in a slight degree the prices of 
admission to all parts of the house, the 

ublic will have good cause to congratulate 
itself upon the change. We understand 
Alexander Lee is about to assume the 
management of the musical department 
here. We have not been able to visit the 
Surrey this month, but we may mention 
that a similar reduction of price has also 
there taken place. 
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EVENING DRESS. 
Ir is composed of white crape over white 
grosde Naples; the corsage is cut low; the 
upper part of the back is disposed in folds, 
the lower part plain ; the front is arranged 
in crossed drapery, leaving a part of the 
white gros de Naples front visible: this last 
is bordered with blond lace, which stands 
up round the bust, The sleeves are of the 
double beret form, ornamented with a knot 
of gauze riband placed on the lower part. 
The ceinture is of riband to correspond, 
very bright gold-colour, with a vermillion 
stripe at the edge. The ends of the cein- 
ture reach the hem, where they terminate 
in a knot at each side, from which four 
ends descend upon the hem. A bouquet, 
@ la Jardiniere, adorns the ceinture. The 
hair is dressed in curls on the forehead, aud 
a full knot on the summit of the head. It 
is adorned with the plumage of a bird of 
Paradise. 
SUMMER RIDING DRESS. 
_ A babit skirt, of a new kind of cloth: it 
is as light as merino, and beautifully soft 
and fine: the colour is brun d’ Espagne. 
The cunezou is of cambric: it is finished 
round the top with a frill, which encircles 
the throat. Amadis sleeves, setting quite 


close to the arm from the elbow to the 
wrist, the upper part excessively full. 
The whole of the cunesou is small plaited 
longitudinally. The cravat is of ruby- 
coloured chaly. The hat, of Leghorn straw, 
and very small, is shaped like a man’s: 
it is trimmed only with a band of straw- 
coloured riband, which ties it under the 
chin. The veil is of white gauze. 
BALL DRESS. 

The material is white Mousseline Syl- 
phide: a low corsage, with a double lappel, 
embroidered at the edge in white floize silk. 
Beret sleeve, ornamented with knots of 
gauze riband. One end of the ceinture tra- 
verses the skirt obliquely, and terminates 
in a knot, in which a dower is inserted. 
The hair is parted on the forehead, and 
arranged in a round knot, formed of platted 
braids, on the summit of the head. A 
sprig of jessamine is placed behind the 
knot, and a wreath of roses encircles it. A 
bandeau of fancy jewellery goes round the 
forehead: it is placed rather high. The 
ear-rings, &c. should correspond. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A gros de Naples dress, of a new shade of 
dust-colour. High corsage, decorated in 
the stomacher style, with very small, rou- 
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leaus on the bust. Giget sleeves. Cam- 
bric canezou, of the heart form, with a 
square falling collar, which is embroidered, 
as is also the canezou, in a very light pat- 
tern. The corsage of the canezou is trimmed 
with a deep double fal! of cambric, small 
plaited, The neck knot corresponds with 
thedress. Cottage bonnet of rose-coloured 
moire, trimmed with knots of gauze riband 
to correspond. 
GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION, 

Silk dresses, worn with boa tippets, or 
very light shawls, are now generally adopt- 
ed for the promenade. Where a shaw! is 
not worn, the corsage of the dress is made 
high, in the pelisse style, with a large 
square collar, or a pelerine, the ends of 
which cross in front under the ceinture. 
The sleeves still continue of the gigot form, 
and the dress has no trimming round the 
border. The skirts of dresses are still 
made excessively and ungracefully wide. 

Silk bonnets, made and trimmed in the 
manner described in our last number, have 
increased in favour. We see, also, a good 
many straw bonnets, which are, perhaps, 
in a climate Jike ours, the most appro- 
priate for walking dress, The prettiest 
are those with small square brims, lined 
with coloured gros de Naples, and trimmed 
with riband to correspond. A single knot 
is placed in front of the crown: itis of a 
round shape, and very full; another knot, 
much smaller, is attached behind. There 
is seldom any trimming on the inside of 
the brim, but a small roand cap is gene- 
rally worn with these bonnets. 

Carriage bonnets are now of a very small 
size: they are composed either of gros 
d'ovient, or moire, but the latter is still the 
most fashionable. The brims of some are 
square just at the ears, but rounded in 
front, and the crown shaped like that of a 
Polish cap; the inside of the brim is 
trimmed, in a very light style, with blond 
lace ; aigrettes, composed of fancy feathers, 
intermingled with koots of riband, deco- 
rate the crown. Others have small round 
brims, with very low crowns, of a round 
shape; the material is disposed in bias 
folds round the crown, which is trimmed 
with a bouquet of spring flowers placed a 
little on one side ; a knot, formed of ends 
of riband, ornaments the base of the bou- 
quet, the ends float partly over the brim ; 
two of them, longer than the rest, traverse 
the crown, obliquely, and form a neud be- 
hind: the interior of tbe brim is trimmed 
on the left side with coques of gauze riband, 
edged with narrow blond lace, of a very 
light pattern. 

Boa tippets are still retained in carriage 
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costume, but not exclusively ; cashmirienne 
scarfs, with very rich borders, being fre- 
quently substituted for them. 

Ginghams, end printed muslins, begin 
to be worn in morning dress; the former 
are adopted only in undress, but some of 
the latter have already been made for morn- 
ing visits. The new muslins have white 
grounds, thickly covered with running pat- 
terns of flowers and foliage in different 
colours: they are smalier and more delicate 
than those of last year. We see, also, a 
good many muslins striped in two different 
colours, with one stripe plain, and the ether 
printed in relief, 

One of the prettiest of these dresses was 
made half high ; the corsage trimmed with 
a lappel of two falls, open and very deep 
upon the shoulders, but shallow across the 
bust ; the lappel was bordered with rose- 
coloured satin piping, corresponding with 
one of the colours of the dress. The cein- 
ture, pointed before in the Grecian style, 
was also bordered with satin. The sleeves 
differed from those that have been lately 
wora, by being something wider at the 
bottom, but not ungracefully so: they ter- 
minate with a very shallow cuff, resembling 
the lappel in form, and edged like it. 

Silks, particularly watered gros de Naples, 
are still predominant in dinner dress. We 
have, however, seen a few composed of 
palmyrienne, with corsages cut very low, 
draped a la Sevigné, and long sleeves, of 
white gaze de soie, 

Head-dresses of blond lace, of a form 
something between a cap and a toque, are 
becoming very fashionable in dinner dress, 
The trimming of the front is arranged in a 
rs light and simple style, and intermixed 
with small sprigs of flowers, which are par- 
tially shaded by the lace. 

Fashionable colours are dust-colour, 
oiseau, lilac, and various shades of rose- 
colour, green, violet, and brown. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS IN 

APRIL. 

A few warm days in the beginning of the 
month, gave the promenades quite a gay 
summer appearance. Many ladies were 
seen in light coloured silk dresses, with 
only a boa tippet thrown carelessly round 
the shoulders, and, in some instances, even 
that had given place to a light scarf. A 
sudden change in the weather has, how- 
ever, brought back the demi saison costume. 
If the dress is silk, itis always worn with a 


large velvet pelerine, and a boatippet. If 
it is muslin, which begins to be partial! 
worn, then a large cashmire shawl is 


thrown over it. 
The head-dress is more in accord with 
the season, for spring bonnets are very 
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generally adopted, though we still see a 
few velvet ones; but they are Tor 
of light colours, and always worn wi 
white lace veils. ‘The only change in silk 
bonnets since last month, is, that they are 
smaller, and that they begin to be more 
generally ornamented with spring flowers ; 
violets are the most in favour. 

Muslin dresses begin to be very much 
worn for the theatres, particularly for the 
opera. They are made in general with 
Grecian corsages, and sleeves 2 la soufflet, 
that is, very short and full, with the fulness 
divided into puffs, in which knots of riband 
are inserted ; the corsages are also adorned 
with knots of riband ; the skirts have no 
trimming. 

There is great variety in head-dresses 
for the spectacle. Some ladies appear in 
Jewish turbans of crape or gauze, they are 
made rather high, come a good deal over the 
forehead, and have a band of the same 
material which under the chin. They 
are adorned with a bird of paradise, ora 
single ostrich feather. Berets and toques 
are also in favour, both are adorned with 
feathers. Blond lace caps of a small size, 
trimmed with three or four flowers, each 
inserted singly in different parts of the cap, 
are just coming into fashion, and have been 
seen upon several very elegant women. 

Several new kinds of cloaks have ap- 

for the opera, and for soirées. The 
most elegant are of foulard, awhite ground 
with a running pattern of rose-buds and 
violets intermingled. They are made with 
very high collars, which stand out from the 
neck, and partially shield the head from 
cold. Some are trimmed with swansdown, 
and are made with long Turkish sleeves, also 
finished with swansdown at the hand. 

There is as yet little change in evening 
dress, rich materials are still those pre- 
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ferred. Two new silks have appeared, one 
is moire 2 raies,it is in stripes of the same 
colour, but one is dead and the other 
bright ; the former is watered. The other 
material is called gros de Varsovie, it isa 
very rich silk, a dead ground with a running 
pattern of a very light description, in satin 
of the same colour. 

Corsages a la Sevigné are more worn than 
those a la Grecque, though the latter still 
continue fashionable. The bust is some- 
what less exposed in front, but the back 
and shoulders are very much displayed. A 
few corsages have the upper part of the back 
ornamented with drapery folds, but in gene- 
ral it is plain. Some dresses have the back 
and shoulders trimmed with blond lace, 
which stands up something in the Elizabeth 
style. Others are trimmed en mantille ; 
both modes are equally in favour. Long 
sleeves of blond lace, or of gauze to imitate 
it, are very fashionable for silk dresses ; 
they are worn over short white satin, or 

de Naples sleeves, but the jockeys are 
of the material of the dress, trimmed in 
general with blond lace. The only style of 
trimming that is at all fashionable for the 
skirts of silk dresses, consists of a single row 
of blond lace laid on almost plain, and 
headed by a satin rouleau of the colour of 
the dress. 

Dress hats of satin or crape, the brims 
of which are of a very small size, are very 
fashionable in dinner dress. Some are 
trimmed with a single ostrich feather, the 
barbes are partly white, and partly of an- 
other colour. Others are adorned with a 
membrane of a bird of paradise, placed 
rather behind ; it winds round in such a 
manner, that the tip droops upon the cheek. 
Fashionable colours are écrue, wood colour, 
apple green, and various other shades of 
green, rose colour, and grey. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
In Devonshire Place, Mrs. Langham 
Christie, of a son. At Aston Hall, Shiff- 
nall, the lady of Major Moultrie, of a son. 
At Hertford Street, May Fair, the lady of 
Major the Hon. George Keppel, of a 
daughter. Thé lady of William Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq. of a son. The lady of Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. of a daughter. In 
Lower Berkeley Street, the lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lindsay, of a son. 
hit jmecmennns, 

t t's Langley, Herts. John Finch 
Esq. of Redheath Heese, to Susanna, 
daughter of Samuel Ward, Esq. of Leaves- 
den. At Woodham, Captain Carleton, 


R.N. son of the late General Carleton, to 
Rosomond, second daughter of the late 
Leiutenant-General Orde, of Westwood 
Hall, Northumberland. Captain Richards, 
half-pay of the 6th Dragoon Guards, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Captain Mason, 
C.B. R.N. and of the Hon. Mrs, Mason. 
DEATHS. 

The Lady Anne Wyndham, daughter of 
George, fourth Earl of Jersey, and mother 
of Lord Durham, aged 61. At Lewes, Sir 
Henry Blackman, Knt. aged 88, Frances 
Sophia, daughter of W. Freshfield, Esq. 
M.P. aged 19. At Brighton, Alice Hen- 
rietta, daughter of the Hon. Colonel and 
Mrs. Dawson Damer, aged 17 months. 





